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accustomed to the use of elementary statistical methods, 
and reflects much credit on the patience and ingenuity 
of those who have gathered and collated the data. With 
regard to the wounded, Mr. Belloc suggests that the 
discrepancy between the official German figures and the 
truth is even greater ; and as an instance, he cites the 
case of the Champagne fighting in the autumn. The 
number of killed in these actions, whose names have 
been reported, amounts to 24,000; the number of 
wounded to only 41,000! All the experience of the 
Allies shows that in this kind of fighting for every 10 
men killed, 45 are wounded ; but the German authorities 
ask us to believe that only 17 of their men were wounded 
for 10 killed. With regard to prisoners the evidence is 
even more conclusive, for Mr. Belloc states that “ very 
nearly 70 per cent. of the names standing upon the 
French lists, and representing prisoners actually in the 
French camps, were found to be omitted from the 
German lists.’ The final conclusion to be drawn from 
all this evidence as to the total German losses up to the 
end of 1915 is not given in Mr. Belloc’s present article, 
but we suppose the figure can hardly fall far short of 
4,000,000. 
* * * 

The public can now measure some of the results of the 
Air Defence campaign, and it is surely impossible for any 
self-respecting civilian to regard them without shame. 
We are not referring to the effect produced in Germany 
by our apparent exhibition of panic—though this, as the 
Westminster Gazette has shown, has been considerable— 
but to the concessions which our own Government has 
thought it necessary to make to this manufactured and 
thoroughly disgraceful agitation. We are informed that 
certain aircraft units have actually been withdrawn from 
the front for home service, but of this we have no official 
confirmation. Lord Kitchener, however, in his state- 
ment in the House of Lords, definitely informed the 
world (1) that the manufacture of anti-aircraft guns for 
use at home has now been given precedence over that of 
all other ordnance, and (2) that picked anti-aircraft 
gunners have been withdrawn from the front to man the 
home” defences—which means, of course, that most of 
them will not have another chance of exercising their 
skill against the enemy during the war. It would be 
interesting to know what is the opinion of the Army in 
France on the activities of Mr. Joynson Hicks and his 
friends—and on the Government for giving way to such 
clamour. 

* + * 

On top of all this we have had the announcement that 
Lord Derby, of all people, is to be made responsible for 
the new department which is to co-ordinate the control of 
the military and naval branches of the air service and 
deal with all questions relating to air defence. We have 
the greatest respect for Lord Derby’s many admirable 
qualities. His general popularity is very well-deserved. 
But apart from his popularity no one can seriously sug- 
gest that he has any kind of qualification for such a post 
as this. The calculation presumably is that whilst he 
need not have, and will not insist on having, any real 
power, his name will soothe popular apprehensions if 
they exist (and silence the newspaper campaign if they 
do not) as scarcely any other name would. In that case 


the appointment is quite a shrewd one, but it is also 
quite the most startling and undeserved insult that the 
long-suffering British public has had to suffer at the 
hands of this Government. The only person to whom 
the affair is in any way creditable is Lord Derby himself, 
whose public spirit is really remarkable. 

* * « 


Mr. Snowden’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, on the subject of the terms of peace, was 
the most eloquent and temperate statement of the 
pacifist position that we have yet encountered. Mr. 
Snowden secured the respectful attention of the House, 
not only for himself, but also, perhaps, for those who 
followed him on the same side, and who might not have 
been listened to quite so patiently if his speech had not 
already set the tone and temper of the debate. The 
compliment which the Prime Minister paid him un- 
doubtedly expressed the general feeling; but equally 
undoubtedly the rest of what the Prime Minister had 
to say, with his emphatic restatement of his Guildhall 
declaration, expressed the very nearly unanimous feeling 
of the people of this country. Everybody sympathises 
with the pacifist attitude up to a point, but what most 
of us cannot share is the extremely hopeful view of 
Messrs. Snowden and Trevelyan and their friends as to 
the ultimate results of a peace arranged by compromise 
on the basis of the present military situation. When 
they express their personal belief that such a peace 
would be enduring, that militarism would be discredited, 
and so on, it is impossible to discover that their faith is 
founded on anything more solid than their personal 
wishes and their horror of war. A war of attrition is, 
indeed, a very horrible thing, but much more horrible 
than its present continuance is the idea of its having 
to be fought over again; and that rightly or wrongly, 
is what the vast majority of dispassionate and intelligent 
observers, not only in this country, but all over the 
world, regard as the probable outcome of an inconclusive 
peace. 

* * . 

The debate on the Blockade question in the House of 
Lords this week provided one more illustration of the 
futility of attempting to control the details of war policy 
by any machinery that involves public discussion. The 
critics are badly handicapped on this, as on many other 
questions of great interest, by a lack of accurate and 
comprehensive information. The criticised are equally 
seriously handicapped by being unable to state, except 
in the most general terms, what they are doing or why 
they are doing it. In these circumstances public debate 
becomes something very like a farce. Lord Sydenham’s 
case against the present conduct of the blockade was just 
as strong and just as weak as that of the many critics who 
have preceded him: that is to say, his figures proved 
nothing without the corrections which only the Govern- 
ment is in a position to supply. The replies of Lords 
Lansdowne and Emmott were very reassuring but incom- 
plete. What is no doubt in the minds of those who are 
bona fide critics of the Government in this matter is a 
certain doubt as to the spirit in which the blockade is 
being managed, and as to the possible existence in the 
Foreign Office of a lingering affection for the principles of 
the unfortunate Declaration of London. It would seem, 
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however, that Lord Lansdowne’s speech and Lord Robert 
Cecil’s appointment as Minister of Blockade have gone a 
long way to dispel even this doubt ; for on Wednesday 
the Times admitted that Lord Lansdowne’s figures were 
“encouraging ”’ and “ go far to bear out the statement 
that practically no commodities of military importance 
are now being imported ” by Germany’s neutral neigh- 
bours in excess of their own requirements. 
* * * 


The debate, therefore, accomplished something, though 
it would probably be too much to expect that we have 
heard the last of this particularly tiresome controversy. 
There are still those—the Times amongst them—who de- 
mand the declaration of a formal “‘ blockade,”’ but there 
seems at present to be no reason for conceding the 
demand except that it would enable Lord Northcliffe to 
add one more to his list of war trophies in the shape of 
steps which he claims to have forced the Government to 
take. Lord Beresford declared that if an absolute 
blockade had been enforced eleven months ago “ the war 
would have been over.’ We only wish that this wildly 
sanguine estimate of the power of the Navy to win the 
war off its own bat were well founded. But everybody 
now recognises that the declaration of a blockade would 
not in itself make a pennyworth of difference in the 
amount of the supplies which Germany succeeds in 
obtaining from neutral countries. On the other hand, 
it might—though here opinions differ—involve us in 
considerable difficulties. It is the case of cotton over 
again. We declared cotton contraband not because we 
should thereby be enabled to prevent cotton reaching 
Germany—we were doing that already to the utmost of 
our power—but because it was indicated that such a 
declaration would be welcome in certain quarters in 
America. It is possible that for similar reasons the 
Government may eventually decide to declare a formal 
blockade, but it is a step which they are likely to avoid 
as long as they can. Most people, however, will agree 
with Lord Sydenham in deploring the delay of seven 
months which elapsed before our present policy was 
adopted, and also the fact that when it was adopted it 
was announced as “ reprisals ” for the German submarine 
campaign instead of as a perfectly legitimate develop- 
ment in the exercise of sea power. 


* * * 


We hope that the Government will yield to the strong 
feeling which has been expressed, not only by Labour 
organisations, but also from all sides of the House of 
Commons, that the War Office arrangements for the 
award of pensions to disabled soldiers and to soldiers’ 
widows are very unsatisfactory. The whole House was 
shocked when Mr. Tennant revealed, in answer to a 
direct question, that, out of 35,000 men discharged for 
physical disability, 12,000 had been refused pensions ; 
whilst 400 widows of men who had died on active service 
had also been refused pensions. The answer was mala- 
droit, because it gave an unduly unfavourable impres- 
sion. The bulk of the 12,000 were not men either 
wounded or physically disabled by service, but men 

rded on a second medical examination as unfit 
even to proceed on foreign service. (The doctor is still 
apparently paid a fee for each recruit he passes, but 
nothing for those he rejects ; though the amount has 


been reduced to one shilling.) But there have been 
many hundreds of cases in which men who have broken 
down after months of service in France or Gallipoli, and 
have been invalided for frostbite, or diseases of the 
respiratory organs, or accidental injuries, in which 
pensions have been refused without explanation, or any 
adequate rehearing of the claim on appeal. To induce 
the War Office to grant a pension, the disablement 
must be shown in the report of the Medical Board, to be 
“due directly and wholly to war service.” Men dis- 
charged with tuberculosis (however prolonged their 
exposure on active service) are said to have had it in 
them when they enlisted. Men injured by accident 
whilst at rest camps in France are excluded as not 
having been disabled by war. 

* * * 

The War Office still proceeds, it is explained, on the 
idea that the discharged soldier has no legal right under 
any circumstances to any pension, but that the Royal 
Warrant permits an award as an act of grace, which the 
man has no right to question. The authorities are 
horrified at the very notion of deciding the cases on the 
lines of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and it is 
admitted that the pension is now refused in a vast 
number of instances in which a workman would have 
been able to recover it at law from his employer. What 
happens to the physically disabled soldier who is 
refused a pension the War Office does not regard as its 
business. In too many cases he becomes a charge on the 
Poor Rate. This must not be allowed to be. We 
hope that the Government will be pressed to compel 
such an amendment of the Royal Warrant and of the 
War Office procedure as : (i.) To authorise a pension in 
every case in which the soldier, if a workman, could have 
got compensation from his employer ; (ii.) to provide a 
public Tribunal of Appeal to which every rejected 
applicant should have free access ; and (iii.) to enable 
any dissatisfied appellant to bring his claim to the law 
courts for independent judicial decision. 

* . * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “The severest of 
Unionist critics would be unable to find fault with the 
manner or matter of Mr. Redmond’s ‘ Manifesto to the 
Irish People.’ It is an urgent appeal, addressed 
especially to the backward farming class, to man the 
reserve battalions of the Irish regiments. The Irish 
leader has wholeheartedly identified his policy with the 
common interests of the Empire. As immediate reward 
he wins the approval of Irish Unionists of the south and 
west, an approval that may develop into a temporary 
alliance of considerable material value. Thus in Louth, 
where a critical election is proceeding owing to the 
appearance of an Independent Nationalist on the 
scene, the official Redmondite candidate should have the 
help of such Unionist votes as are available. All parties 
in Ireland appear, however, to be ready to provide the 
Government with a mandate for the prosecution of the 
war. On the day that Mr. Redmond’s manifesto was 
published, Mr. Sheehy Skeffington placed a pacifist 
resolution before the Sinn Feiners. It was defeated by 
an enormous majority. The meeting was unanimously 
of opinion that the war must continue until the inde- 
pendence of Ireland had been achieved. Surely the 
last word in Bellonism !”’ 
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FINANCING THE WAR 


R. ASQUITH’S statement, in moving a vote of 
M credit for the unprecedented amount of 420 
millions, covering the next three months, 
added little to our knowledge. The nation has settled 
down resignedly to go on spending nearly five millions 
a day until it can gain some assurance against a re- 
currence of war. The total Votes of Credit now reach 
£2,082,000,000, and it is easy to see that, up to March 
81st, 1917, something like an additional £1,000,000,000 
will be required. But the nation is not yet paying the 
bill. Towards this huge total we have so far raised by 
increased taxation not much more than a hundred 
millions, although we have already arranged to obtain, 
during 1916-17, an additional couple of hundred millions. 
As matters now stand, the nation will have contributed, 
towards the cost of the war during the three financial 
years 1914-15, 1915-16 and 1916-17, not much more than 
one-seventh of the amount spent, leaving nearly six- 
sevenths of the colossal total to be a charge upon the 
industry of the future. Such a postponement of the 
burden is clearly indefensible, and Mr. Asquith intimated 
that considerable new taxation would be imposed 
shortly. It is known, in fact, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has gone a long way towards framing his 
Budget, which may be sprung upon us earlier than is 
usual, 

Of Budget rumours and speculations there are, at the 
moment, two opposing kinds; and both may possess 
some fraction of authenticity. About the amount 
of expenditure to be provided for nobody troubles to 
think. It will anyhow be four or five times as large as 
the revenue, which will have to be decided on quite 
apart from any idea of preventing a deficit. One 
rumour is that the Cabinet will not propose any impor- 
tant change in the taxation which was settled in advance 
for 1916-17 by Mr. McKenna’s Budget of November 
last. The other rumour, to which Mr. Asquith’s words 
give confirmation, is that there will be any number of 
new taxes on all sorts of things. 

We suggest, by way of forecast of Mr. McKenna’s 
third Budget, that both these speculative rumours will 
prove to be substantially true. The fact is that the 
forthcoming Budget will be dominated by other con- 
siderations than that of adjusting the nation’s accounts. 
On the one hand, the Government has very keenly in 
view the necessity of raising a very large loan within the 
next three months, and for this reason the Cabinet does 
not want to upset either the banking community or the 
large investors. On the other hand, the Cabinet wants 
to do something to enforce economy of consumption, 
especially among the mass of the people—a policy which 
has been, and is still being, strongly pressed upon it by 
influential persons of all shades of opinion. The really 
effective way—probably the only really effective way— 
to enforce economy among the classes in which the 
largest amount of unnecessary consumption of com- 
modities and services is going on is very greatly to 
increase the Income Tax (which now reaches everyone 
having as much as fifty shillings per week) and the 
Supertax. But this course is profoundly distasteful 
in high financial circles, on the plea, which we suppose 


must be accepted, that to double the Income Tax and 
Supertax just at this moment would absolutely prevent 
the necessary amount of “new money ”—five or six 
hundred million pounds of which is hoped for—being 
forthcoming for the new loan. Thus, our wealthy people 
are to provide this sum from their “ war economies ” 
as a loan, at 5 per cent. interest, instead of paying it by 
way of tax which would impose no onerous charge on the 
future of the community. 

What was not settled in advance for 1916-17 in the 
November Budget was the extent to which new taxes 
would be put on commodities and services, with a view 
to restricting their consumption as much as possible, 
and at the same time making a little for the Exchequer. 
Now is the time for the advocates of indirect taxation, 
because everyone is prepared for imposts on “ lux- 
uries.” The facts that all such taxes hamper trade, 
draw more from the ultimate contributor than reaches 
the Exchequer, and fall most unevenly on the different 
classes of consumers cease to be regarded as valid 
objections. Public opinion will stand almost any such 
tax that the Chancellor of the Exchequer chooses to 
impose, especially when it is understood that the alter- 
native may be an Income Tax of seven shillings in the 
pound. We may therefore expect the Budget to 
contain a whole bevy of new taxes, none of them finan- 
cially very profitable, all of them inflicting unseen 
hardship, but all justified to the House of Commons 
on the argument that we must compel people, and 
especially those “‘ prosperous working men,”’ to restrict 
their consumption. Hence there will be taxes on pianos, 
possibly taxes on billiard tables, though whether only 
on new purchases or, by way of annual licence, on old 
and new alike is not explained. There may be taxes 
on furs (which come from Canada), but not on silks 
(which come principally from France). There will be 
taxes on imported fruit, but not, it is said, on that 
which comes from British possessions—which looks like 
a tax on oranges and pineapples. Whether any addi- 
tional duties can possibly be put on wines and spirits, 
on tea and coffee, or on tobacco and cigars is reported 
to be doubtful, but the will is not wanting. We may 
perhaps look for additional taxes on motor vehicles 
and on carriages, on petrol, and probably on railway, 
tramway, and omnibus fares. The halfpenny postage 
is not safe, nor the already enlarged stamp duty on 
patent medicines. The tax on male servants is to be 
made, it is said, prohibitive, and a more moderate 
impost on female servants is threatened, perhaps 
exempting the single-handed “‘ general,” touching lightly 
on the couple, but rising steeply with every additional 
household assistant. Dog lovers are fearing an increase 
in the licence—an increase already stigmatised as a 
“tax on affection.” Whether the domestic cat will 
attract Mr. McKenna’s vigilant eye is not stated. 

One of the most persistent of these taxation rumours 1s 
that of a tax on our visits to the theatres and cinemas. 
The Paris organisation for Poor Relief, as is well known, 
raises usually three million pounds a year by such a 
tax, which works out, on an average, at 11 per cent. of 
the gross receipts. It is interesting to learn that, in the 
first seven months of 1914, the theatres accounted for 
just over one-third of these Parisian receipts, cinemas 
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for one-fifth, concerts and music halls each for one- 
eighth, whilst dancing places, circuses, skating rinks and 
miscellaneous made up the rest. Such a tax for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, levied presumably as a 
percentage of the takings—we hope that it will not 
involve the four solemn officials who scrutinise us as we 
enter a French place of entertainment—would produce 
a large sum. It is encouraging to gather that lectures, 
grave or gay, do not seem to be included in the project. 

We do not pretend to like these proposals, or to 
regard them as sound finance. What seems to us called 
for is, on the contrary, a widespread direct levy from 
all classes (except those earning no more than suffices 
for maintenance at the present high prices), diverting a 
quite substantial proportion of their incomes from 
private to public expenditure. What ought to be put 
at the disposal of the State is whatever each household 
has over, after cutting down expenditure to bare sub- 
sistence. With appropriate amendments protecting the 
married against the single, and the parents of large 
families against the childless—both effected in the new 
French Income Tax—and with an extension and steepen- 
ing of the graduation, the Income Tax might with 
advantage be at any rate doubled. But this is the sort 
of restriction of consumption to which our present 
governing class cannot bring itself to agree. We are 
consequently steering straight for an unprecedented 
financial situation. Hitherto it has been customary to 
reduce taxation when Peace comes. This war is pecu- 
liar in that Peace will bring, to all the belligerent 
countries, actually heavier taxes than have been im- 
posed during war. Our own country will apparently 
form no exception. Even if the war ends within a year, 
the National Debt will stand at little less than 3,500 
millions sterling, involving an annual charge for interest 
of not far short of 175 millions a year, as compared with 
20 millions before the war. Add to this the charge for 
war pensions, the cost of refitting and strengthening 
our defensive armaments, the need for beginning to pay 
off some of the debt, and the provision that will be 
necessary in connection with getting back seven million 
men and women into productive industry; and we 
get a total that will compel the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for 1917-18, assuming that Peace has been 
signed, to raise an even larger revenue than he is about to 
propose for 1916-17. After 1815 the first thing our 
ancestors did was to abolish the Income Tax. After 
1917 it may well be that the first thing we shall have to 
do will be to double or conceivably even to treble its 
war rate. 


THE WAR IN ASIA 


O understand the theatre of the Russian opera- 
tions in Armenia, it is more than usually 
necessary to study a map which (unlike most 

of those in the newspapers) shows contours. Armenia 
may be generally compared to Switzerland ; only it is 
larger, and the mountains are higher. The general 
direction of nearly all the more important ranges is not 
north and south, but east and west. They are like so 
many walls dividing up the country into comparatively 
long and narrow compartments. Erzerum is in a central 


position on the central wall, and its capture facilitates 
the occupation and control of compartments north and 
south of it. The fall of Mush means the over-running 
of a compartment farther south again. South of this 
runs one of the most continuous walls of them all—the 
great range of the Armenian Taurus, of which the west- 
ward stretch from the Persian frontier to the Kharput- 
Diabekr road is nearly 250 miles long, with only one 
considerable crossing in that length, the pass of Bitlis. 
South of the Armenian Taurus comes the vilayet of 
Diabekr, with the upper waters of the Tigris, and south 
of this again comes the last of the mountain walls, the 
Amanus range, nothing like so high or so continuous as 
the Taurus, yet a considerable military obstacle. 
Nisibin, to which the railway from Aleppo is said to 
have been completed, and which (if so) is the nearest 
Turkish railhead both to the Armenian fronts and to 
the main Mesopotamian depot at Mosul, lies on the 
southern slopes of this last range. 

Now, the Russian movements hitherto reported are 
all on the northern side of the Armenian Taurus. There 
has, indeed, been a rumour that the Turks are evacuating 
Bitlis, and if this is followed by its actual capture by the 
Russians, the position will be somewhat different. Even 
then, it will be seen, our Allies would have a long way to 
go and another range to cross before they began to 
interfere directly with the Turkish line of communica- 
tions to Mosul and Bagdad. Unless the forces at the 
Grand Duke’s disposal are much larger than it is reason- 
able to suppose, he is unlikely to adventure far in this 
direction. It is more probable that he will make his 
main advances westward, pressing towards Erzingan and 
Kharput ; for in that case his progress and communica- 
tions are comparatively easy, and the high mountain 
walls protect his flanks. If the Turks attempted a flank 
attack with troops brought up from Nisibin, the natural 
obstacles would tell heavily against them, particularly 
if the Russians held the Bitlis pass. 

Turkish reinforcements may be summoned from any 
of three directions—from Constantinople, from the army 
massed against Egypt, or from Mesopotamia. The hope 
has been commonly expressed here that they may be 
withdrawn from Mesopotamia, and so ease the pressure 
on our forces there. That result of the Russian victory 
would certainly have its satisfactory features, but it 
would be still more satisfactory to learn that we have 
been able so to strengthen our Mesopotamian front as to 
render a Turkish withdrawal impossible. Presumably, 
we knew beforehand of the Grand Duke’s advance, and 
took at least some measures to co-operate with it in our 
sphere. Be that as it may, it is obvious that Marshal 
von der Goltz’s great relief expedition to Baghdad made 
the Russian victory possible, just as the locking up of 
the main Turkish army in the Dardanelles prevented 
the Turkish invasion of the Caucasus last summer. 
Whatever be the case in other theatres, there is no doubt 
that in Turkey by far the heaviest brunt of the fighting 
has fallen on the British armies. 

Reinforcements from the army collected to invade 
Egypt would come by rail to Nisibin ; reinforcements 
from Constantinople would take the railway to Angora, 
and thence mareh to Erzingan by road, a matter of five 
weeks’ tramping. According to the Russian papers, a 
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force was sent off from the Bosphorus several weeks 
ago, when the Turkish front was broken ; but they differ 
as to its strength. There does not seem much chance of 
its reaching Erzingan before the Russians do. Reinforce- 
ments from Syria to Nisibin might arrive much more 
quickly if sufficient rolling stock is available, but as we 
have seen that is not likely to be the decisive front. 
Moreover, the force collected to invade Egypt is sure to 
consist largely of Syrian and Arab elements accustomed 
to a warm climate, and the whole of it will have been 
equipped to meet the semi-tropical conditions of the 
Sinai desert and the Suez peninsula. To hurry such 
troops off, just as they stand, to the intense winter cold 
of the Armenian mountains is the sort of folly that a 
Turkish Pasha might commit, but a German general 
would think twice about. Besides, if the Russians 
advanced to Erzingan and Kharput, so that the whole of 
Armenia north of the Taurus fell into their hands, the 
position of a large Turkish army based on Nisibin would 
become very dangerous. And if it had been eonstituted 
by depleting the Syrian forces, a landing of the Western 
Allies in Syria might intercept the flow of supplies and 
munitions to it altogether. 

It seems probable, then, that the Russians will devote 
their first efforts to overrunning Armenia and consoli- 
dating their hold on it; that the Turks will draw most of 
their reinforcements from Constantinople ; and that they 
will not arrive till Armenia is conquered. What, then, 
would result from the conquest ? Armenia is the “ key ” 
to Asia Minor and Syria in the same sense as the Alps 
and Tyrol are the “ key ” to Provence and North Italy. 
Tt does not follow, above all under the conditions of 
modern trench warfare, that the districts opened up 
will be successfully invaded. Still, it will throw Turkey 
almost entirely on the defensive, and she may have to 
draw in her horns for that. At a certain point it would 
be necessary to abandon Mesopotamia, lest in trying to 
defend it she might lose Syria-Palestine too. The Turco- 
German schemes against Persia and the Persian Gulf 
now look a long way off. The scheme against Egypt is 
not in much better case. The crucial element in the 
problem will be Turkey’s resources in men. She must 
depend on her own ; there can be scarcely any question 
at this stage of employing German infantry in Asia. 
All figures about Turkish losses and resources are very 
conjectural. But she must have lost heavily in the last 
month, and her Dardanelles casualties probably equalled 
ours; while the heavy losses of the 1912-13 war are still 
recent. And she has anything but an unlimited popula- 
tion to draw upon. The total figure for the Ottoman 
Empire is about the same as that for Hungary alone ; 
but for military purposes enormous deductions must 
be made from this on account, not only of the subject 
Christian races, but of semi-barbarous Moslems like 
the Kurds and Arabs, whose military value is usually 
very subsidiary. The population from which the 
justly renowned Turkish infantry can be obtained is, at 
the outside, half the whole, and the weight of every war 
and campaign falls on it. We have in this journal 
repeatedly ventured to express the view that the 
present war from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf is 
one, and the conquest of Turkey an integral and im- 
portant part of it; but that the way to effect that 





conquest was to attack Turkey not at the heart, but at 
the extremities, taking full advantage of her lack of 
internal communications. This way is the way of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, on which the Allies are at last 
successfully embarked. 


HOME RULE IN MARCH 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE cry—if ery it can be called—for Home Rule 
in March is not, of course, to be taken quite 
literally. March is but a name, and no one 

imagines that an Irish Parliament will, or can, be 
established by St. Patrick’s Day. But the Irish Party 
is urged to oppose the forthcoming renewal of the Order 
in Council, and to bring forward proposals for getting 
Home Rule machinery into working order; in other 
words, to abandon the theory that Home Rule cannot 
be made operative during the continuance of war. 

Last summer, as may be remembered, one or two 
Dublin newspapers, including the Redmondite weekly 
New Ireland, endeavoured to stir up an agitation for 
Home Rule in September. The operation of the Act had 
been postponed by an Order in Council till that month. 
But nothing came of the agitation, except a few resolu- 
tions of confidence in the Irish Party ; its purpose was 
described as a Sinn Fein dodge to put Mr. Redmond in a 
difficulty, and the Septemberists were repudiated by a 
vote of the Dublin Corporation. The fateful month 
arrived, and a Green Flag was hoisted in College Green, 
over a recruiting booth, not over Grattan’s Parliament 
House; the Government prolonged the Suspensory Act 
till March or “‘ the end of the war” without a protest 
from Mr. Redmond. 

The Activists claim that the passage of time has 
strengthened their arguments. They point to the way 
in which various events, particularly those connected 
with the questions of compulsory military service and 
public economies, bring into relief the anomalous con- 
stitutional situation which Ireland, with her Home Rule 
Act on the Statute Book, occupies in the Empire. Mr. 
Redmond (they argue), when he consented to the post- 
ponement of Home Rule, counted on a short war and 
on a war from which the Liberal Government, his allies, 
would emerge unscathed. At present Irish Nationalists 
are confused and without confidence. Earlier in the war 
they were told to join the Colours in recognition of the 
fact that their country had become a free, self-governing 
community. But now Mr. Redmond himself indicates 
that the operation of Home Rule will be decided by the 
verdict of a British Electorate, sitting in judgment upon 
the Irish recruiting figures. “The whole future of 
Ireland,” he said at the Galway meeting, “‘ depends on 
our response to the call to arms.”’ Lord Wimborne 
dotted Mr. Redmond’s I’s and crossed his T’s. “ Ireland 
has done well,” the Viceroy announced, “ but she must 


do better.” 

Two objections to the hopes of the Activists occur at 
once to everyone. The first, of course, is the continued 
irreconcilability of ‘“ Ulster.” The second is the entire 
absorption of British statesmanship in the struggle 
against Germany. To coerce the Ulster Protestants into 
accepting an Irish Parliament during the war is out of the 
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question: no one in England would listen to such a 
proposal. It would, therefore, be folly from Mr. Red- 
mond’s point of view to demand at this moment Home 
Rule for the whole of Ireland. The Activists’ case is 
that Mr. Asquith, when he put the Home Rule Act on 
the Statute Book, pledged the British nation to the 
principle of Irish self-government. If Mr. Asquith had 
such authority, then Activists must allow that the 
Northern Protestants have an equal right to appeal to 
English honour, for the Prime Minister has promised 
Sir Edward Carson an Amending Bill, and has announced 
solemnly that henceforth the coercion of “ Ulster’”’ is 
“ynthinkable.”” This latter consideration, however, 
induces a feeling that it is no use waiting for the end of 
the war—the coercion of Ulster will be as “‘ unthinkable ”’ 
then as it is now, and there are no signs that the spectacle 
of Mr. Redmond’s loyalty has reconciled Orange opinion 
to the idea of Home Rule. Let it be assumed, however, 
that Great Britain is pledged to the principle of Irish 
self-government ; then, why not make Home Rule 
operative “ at once ”’ over the three southern provinces ? 
The reply is that English statesmen have not the leisure : 
Mr. Redmond must wait. The necessary revision of the 
financial clauses of the Act would be a very difficult task 
even though a general principle were agreed upon 
between the Treasury and the Irish. It is certainly hard 
luck on Home Rulers that the Germans are so difficult 
to beat ; but, after all, other causes too have suffered 
from the delay, and the Irish Party, by accepting the 
party truce, tacitly admitted that Home Rule is only 
one domestic issue among many others. 

The Activists insist—and so distinguish themselves 
from the Sinn Fein and revolutionary groups—that their 
proposal is defensible from the Imperial point of view. 
Preparations for the establishment of an Irish Parliament 
would greatly stimulate recruiting in Ireland. True; 
and another 50 or 100 thousand soldiers might make 
well spent the time thet would have to be given to a 
settlement of financial and other details. Moreover, it is 
a question of the moral advantages which would accrue 
to the Empire from the existence of a wholly friendly 
Ireland. Promise made Ireland a half friendly country ; 
performance should complete the reconciliation. The 
Activists, of course, tend to exaggerate the strength of 
the disaffected forces, just as the Passivists tend to 
underestimate it. They admit as much when they speak 
of the need of “‘ rousing the country’ and so forcing 
Mr. Redmond out of his passivity. Further agitation is 
proposed. But an Irish Parliament conceded as the 
consequence of a renewal (and st such a moment as this !) 
of agitation could not be termed a settlement by consent ; 
hor would it carry with it to England the assurance of a 
Union of Hearts. Only when one adopts a (more or less) 
Separatist attitude does the programme of the Activists 
(as distinguished from their demand) appear to be justi- 
fable. It is, one may add, a programme that is unlikely 
just now to materialise. The discontented forces in 
Ireland lack unity and strength ; and Activism, properly 
speaking, has scarcely emerged from the sphere of 
academic theory. In effect, the initiative as regards 
policy lies with British statesmen. Should the war six 
months hence seem as far from its end as it does now, 
perhaps Mr. Redmond will approach the Coalition with 
ahint. He could do this more easily if in the meantime 
4 representative Conference of Irishmen had met to 

uss, in friendly fashion, the practical side of the 
Home Rule scheme as it has been affected by the increase 
of taxation and war conditions generally. The party 
truce does not forbid such a Conference. 





THE POOR POLITICIAN 


T has become the fashion in some quarters to 

I denounce politicians as though they were a sort 
of useless encumbrances. The seorn of the 
politician was already fairly common before the war, 
but since the outbreak of war it has been trebly articu- 
late and vehement. Lord Beresford may not be, in 
many respects, a representative man, but his explosion 
in the House of Lords the other day against politicians 
—or amateurs, as he called them—is typical of a state 
of mind which has been fostered by a large section of 
the Press in a large section of the public in recent months. 
Apparently the theory is that the politics of a nation 
should be in the hands of men who do things, not of 
men who say things—apart from a few of the most 
sensational journalists that ever trembled into prose. 
Everybody else is to be swept out of Downing Street 
as a lawyer, “lawyer” being a word of contempt 
shouted after statesmen by grown-up people as “ spring 
poet ” is occasionally shouted by the younger generation 
after some passer-by with long hair. Why is it that 
“lawyer"’ has in this manner become so general a 
term of abuse? We do not attack men in any com- 
parable manner for being doctors or clergymen. We 
know that hundreds of doctors and clergymen are 
humbugs and incompetents, but we do not therefore 
villify the entire profession. If we call a man a 
“big Irish doctor” or a “‘ stout Scotch minister” we 
can raise none of the malicious cheers which we would 
have been sure of a year or two ago if we mentioned a 
“little Welsh attorney.” There is nothing disgraceful 
that we can see in being little or in being Welsh or in 
being an attorney. And yet it is not long since many 
people felt they were annihilating Mr. Lloyd George 
more effectively by using this phrase than by bringing 
forward an army corps of arguments. One cannot help 


- being amused, however, on discovering that those who 


most vehemently attack government by lawyers propose 
to remedy the evil by electing, not a soldier like Lord 
Kitchener, but two lawyers—Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. Lloyd George—to a dictatorship. Obviously the 
sincerity of those who are crying loudest against 
lawyers and politicians is not entirely above suspicion. 
They seem to object less to lawyers and politicians in 
themselves, than to lawyers and politicians who do not 
agree with them. It may only be that they wish to 
give a homeepathic dose to the nation—to cure it, as 
the vulgar say, with “a hair of the dog that bit you.” 
One suspects, however, that they are merely making use 
of a common and not too creditable prejudice in order 
to demolish their opponents. They employ phrases as 
missiles rather than as instruments of truth. 

We had a striking example of the disesteem in which 
the politician is held in the outery against the Prime 
Minister when, some time ago, he declared that he had 
no intention of renouncing his salary during the war. 
Thousands of honest rich men told themselves at their 
breakfast-tables that a statesman who could openly 
confess such a thing was a lost soul. They did not 
themselves propose to renounce their incomes. They 
did not expect the Archbishop of Canterbury #¥to 
renounce his income. They did not expect Lord Derby 
to renounce his income. They did not expect the 
generals in the Army or the admirals in the Fleet®to 
renounce their incomes. But the income of the - 
politician they regarded as quite another affair. He 
was one of the luxuries they were prepared to do 
without more resignedly than they were prepared to do 
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without their chauffeurs. He was a sort of hireling, who 
was all very well in times of peace, but who only got in 
the way of the submarines and the ammunition waggons 
when war came with the demand for men of action. 
Every Member of Parliament who continued to draw 
his £400 a year became an object of dislike as a man 
who had his hand in the till while better men were 
making history. Some journalists—who must be 
admitted to have realised the war, at least in so far as 
it is a magnificent field for new sensations—went so far 
as to suggest that Parliament should be closed for the 
duration of the war. But, when it was closed for any 
length of time, they were almost as insistent that it 
should be open night and day, like a Y.M.C.A. hut at a 
railway terminus. So long as they could harry the 
politicians they did not care what they suggested. 
Whether it was proposed to send them to deliberate in 
the trenches in Flanders, to muzzle them, to make them 
work overtime, or to hang them as high as Haman— 
a favourite suggestion in rural constituencies—there 
were always sure to be yells of approval, and those who 
yelled loudest had a happy feeling under the ribs that 
they were “ doing their bit ” in the great war. 

For our part, we have no wish to canonise politicians 
while they are still alive, and we feel as strongly as most 
people that it is necessary to watch them and see that 
they behave themselves. They are no more fit to be 
exalted into dictators beyond the reach of criticism than 
are priests or policemen. They are in their place as 
ministers, not as masters, of the people. They are 
guides, not gods, and if they lead us astray they must 
be ready to answer for it with their reputations. But 
there is nothing in history to suggest that, corrupt and 
slothful and self-seeking and vain though they have 
often been, we would be better off without them. Greece 
and Rome without politicians would hardly have risen 
above the level of the Solomon Islands, and modern 
Europe would be nearly as backward as modern Africa. 
But, it may be replied to this, the modern objection is 
not to the politician as such but to the politician who is 
no longer, as he used to be, a man of action. The 
statesmen of Greece and Rome were able to lead armies 
in the field as well as to address parliaments. They did 
not believe that the chief end of man was to speak well 
from a brief. They were doers, not talkers. Even if 
we admit, however, that the world is not what it used 
to be, and that we now specialise in our vocations to a 
degree that makes it inconceivable that (for example) 
men of letters of the rank of Sophocles and Thucydides 
should lead armies and navies as they used to do, this 
does not prove our specialisation to be unnecessary or a 
proof of deterioration. It seems to us almost axiomatic 
that, without it, the world could not have advanced so 
far as it has done towards civilisation. Men of action 
have failed the State through their vices as often as 
mere politicians. Rome was not saved but brought to 
the verge of ruin by those expert men of action, Marius 
and Sulla. And the idea that a man of action is a person 
who goes and does things instead of talking about them 
is a fallacy which would scarcely deceive a schoolboy. 
Homer was an accurate historian of human nature when 
he made his great generals spend a considerable amount 
of their time in making long speeches, just like the 
politicians in the British House of Commons. The idea 
that speech, instead of being a form of action, is a 
hindrance to action, can be logically held only by those 
who believe that the efficiency of the human race would 
be increased if we were all struck dumb like fishes. 
That is why we are so impatient of those who are con- 





tinually belittling the Press and Parliament. It is the 
function of the Press and Parliament to become a focus 
for the national will and the national judgment. 
Occasionally a great soldier like Napoleon can make 
himself such a focus. But since the world has learned 
to read and write and to be able in an increasing measure 
to make up its collective mind, the Napoleons have not 
been needed to the same degree as at an earlier period 
and civilisation has discarded them as its enemies. 

Even those soldiers who enter politics in modern times 
have to justify themselves as statesmen exactly as 
lawyers have to do, and experience of the race does not 
show that they are any better at getting things done 
than the more common sort of politician. One can 
hardly put the statesmanship of Wellington higher than 
the statesmanship of Peel. Wellington, indeed, would 
have earned the contempt of all those who nowadays 
cry out for a “ leader who can lead ”’ by his conduct in 
almost every great crisis with which, as a statesman, he 
was faced. He was denounced by lovers of strong 
measures for yielding in regard to Catholic Emancipation 
and, afterwards, in regard to the Reform Bill. He was 
in his way as perfect an opportunist as any lawyer. 
He was not even a great reforming statesman in regard 
to the Army. As his biographer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography observes : 

As commander-in-chief . . . Wellington was averse from 

change. He held that the British Army must always be recruited 
from the ‘“‘ scum of the earth,” and that corporal punishment 
was indispensable for it. He regarded old soldiers as the “ heart 
and soul’ of a regiment, and was against passing them into an 
army reserve. He was not a friend to military education : the 
public school and the regiment were the best training for officers. 
Improvements in warfare did not meet with ready acceptance 
from him, yet it was in his time and with his approval that 
Minié rifle muskets were introduced. He was very desirous 
that Prince Albert should succeed him in the command of the 
Army in order that it might remain in the hands of the sovereign, 
and not fall into those of the House of Commons. 
Further, when he had been Prime Minister in 1828, his 
Cabinet had been denounced for “ meeting to debate 
and dispute, and separating without deciding,” and the 
King and others had said of him that he “ was no doubt 
a man of energy and decision in the field, but that in the 
Cabinet he was as weak and undecided as Goderich.” 
Were he alive to-day, it is improbable that the Duke 
would be any more successful than Mr. Asquith in 
winning the approval of the proprietor of the Times 
and the editor of the National Review. 

The truth is, it is the bounden duty of politicians to 
deliberate, and soldiers who have become statesmen 
have found it necessary to do so like other men. They 
have to do this not only in order to share their policy 
with their own people, but (in case of war) to maintain 
unity with their allies and to convince neutrals, as 
far as possible, of the honesty of their purpose. Were 
Lord Roberts alive and in Mr. Asquith’s position to-day 
he would be deliberating over problems, national and 
international, with a cautious care which would set 
excitable journalists gnashing their teeth against old 
men incapable of energy or decision.” He could not, in 
other words, have been a politician without being 
subject to the conditions of politics. As a matter of 
fact, however, what the present school of anti-politicians 
desires is not a man of action but a magician. They 
want some one who will blow a trumpet, and, lo! the 
walls of Germany will tumble into ruins. Their chief 
ground of quarrel with the politicians is not that — 
are worse politicians than the statesmen who weathere 
many a storm in other ages, but that the age of miracles 


is past. 
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IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


V.—NuRTURAL EUGENICS. 


ANY have objected to the inclusion of nurture 
within eugenics. To such objections there 
are three answers. First, we desire not fine 

germ-cells, but fine human beings. Second, Galton 
included nurture in his original definition of eugenics, 
given to the Sociological Society in 1904, which ran as 
follows: ‘‘ Eugenics is the science which deals with 
all influences that improve the inborn qualities of a 
race; also with those that develop them to the utmost 
advantage.” The second clause admits the whole of 
nurture within the scope of eugenics, as any useful or 
logical definition must. Thirdly, the nurture of the 
immature individual is the nurture of a future parent 
and hence of the whole future of the race. If it can be 
shown, as it can, that the nurture or malnutrition of 
future parents may affect the quality of their offspring, 
as in hosts of modern experiments, then attention to 
such nurture is fundamental eugenics if anything is ; 
and none the less so though it has hitherto been ignored 
altogether by professing eugenists. 

Eugenic nurture will begin at the beginning and go 
on to the end; or, perhaps, we may regard the province 
of eugenics as ending with the reproductive career of 
the individual. The woman of sixty may be regarded 
as beyond our concern, but so long as the future may 
flow from any individual, he or she is our concern, as, 
for instance, to ensure protection from the racial poisons. 
The nurture of the individual involves the nurture of 
the germ-plasm within the individual body, and hence 
of the race. Until all the laws of life are abrogated this 
will be eugenics. 

Its stages may briefly be noted, not that they are 
not obvious, but because of the singular anomalies in 
our national attention to them. The first is ante-natal. 
The second is natal. The third is the year of infancy, 
approximately the period of breast-feeding. Fourth is 
the period one to five, almost utterly neglected hitherto 
by the State. The child at this stage should have a 
distinctive name. It may be called the home-child, to 
indicate its proper environment. The fifth stage is that 
of the school-child, ending with, sixth, adolescence and 
the beginning of the reproductive period. At this point, 
at any rate in England, if not north of the Tweed, the 
State regards education as finished. After a disastrous 
gap of two years, some cognizance may be taken of the 
boy, under the Insurance Act, at sixteen, but the nation 
has yet to discover the value of its adolescence, and the 
immense importance of care at this time for the sake of 
the future of the individual and the race. In the whole 
history of idolatry there is nothing more sinister than 
our present abandonment of the child at fourteen, of 
all ages, to the unholy Trinity of cities—Mammon, 
Bacchus and Priapus. 

In nurtural eugenics special reference need here be 
made only to the first two stages, ante-natal and natal. 
The time has really come when, once and for all, the 


‘ medical profession, the public and professing eugenists 


must cease to confound ante-natal nurture with heredity 
—to say nothing of ante-natal infection. It is, as Dr. 
Ballantyne has said, “ an insult to heredity ” to speak 
of syphilis as part of it. The medical use of such a 
as “congenital” is a reproach to a scientific 
profession. All syphilis, for instance, including so-called 
hereditary syphilis” and “ congenital syphilis,” is 
acquired syphilis. The use of such words as nurture, 
heredity and infection must be made more accurate, and 


I have elsewhere argued that the term “ congenital” 
should be omitted from scientific discussions henceforth. 
When we think of heredity we are dealing with qualities 
of the germ-cells, and to such qualities the adjective 
genetic may well be applied. Nothing else is hereditary 
or genetic, or to be called so. 

The popular assumption, shared by too many eugenists, 
that all the characteristics of the infant at birth are 
genetic or hereditary is a monstrous error, and the 
direct begetter of many monstrosities. No representa- 
tion can be found in the germ-cells for any but a minute 
fraction of the defects and diseases which have been 
called hereditary. So much the greater is the importance 
of ante-natal nurture. As a pupil of Dr. Ballantyne, and 
resident in the Royal Maternity Hospital in Edinburgh 
when the first ante-natal bed was founded in 1901, I 
cannot be counted guilty of any disrespect to ante-natal 
hygiene if I insist that, in logic and in experimental fact, 
this must be counted a part of eugenics. Verily, it is 
a part which threatens to swallow up the whole. The 
recent observations upon parental alcoholism, the recent 
findings of the Wassermann test, and such observations 
as those of Whitridge Williams in the United States, 
taken with the extension of genuinely genetic know- 
ledge, all conspire to show what is now overwhelmingly 
proved—that from its foundation eugenics has been 
persistently assuming the genetic character of defects 
and diseases which were no more genetic than scurvy- 
rickets or barber’s itch. But the malnutrition, or the 
infection, instead of occurring after birth and being 
obviously non-genetic, hay.pens to have occurred before 
it, and advocates to whom obstetrics, embryology and 
ante-natal pathology are mere names, if so much, have 
proceeded to talk about the “ multiplication of the 
unfit,” the ‘degeneracy of the stock,” and so forth, 
until the ratepayers, at any rate, have believed them. 

The truth, on the contrary, is that—alike for positive 
eugenics, which the racial poisons can so easily arrest ; 
for negative eugenics, largely dealing with genetic 
morbidities probably traceable to malnurture or infection 
in past generations ; for preventive eugenics obviously ; 
and for the nurture of the individual and future parent— 
ante-natal hygiene is alike fundamental and indispens- 
able. After many years, Dr. Ballantyne has assuredly 
come into his own.* What the nation now needs, for 
its future welfare, and the maintenance of the race in 
adequate numbers and quality, is a general recognition 
of the truth that nothing will avail us if we neglect 
the expectant mother, through and in whom alone can 
ante-natal hygiene, the first stage of nurtural eugenics, 
be practised. The deplorable failure of the eugenic 
societies to realise their immediate duty in this respect 
may be attributed to many causes, historical and other, 
but our present concern must be to rectify it. Not in 
a year or two can the record be obliterated that 
“‘ maternity benefit” was actually opposed by the 
principal eugenic society in this country, on the assump- 
tion that if superior people are taxed to pay for the 
proliferation of their inferiors, no more superior babies 
can be hoped for. 

Not that “maternity benefit” can be counted 
adequate, either in principle or practice. It was intended 
to protect the last fortnight of gestation, but does not 
do so. The last three months should be protected, 
according to the resolution passed by the Intert.ational 
Congress of Hygiene, in 1900, that “every working 
woman is entitled to rest during the last three months 


~* See his Manual of Ante-Natal Pathology and Hygiene. Two 
volumes. (Edinburgh: William Green. 1902 and 1904.) 
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of her pregnancy.” Immaturity at birth is a great 
cause of infant mortality, and, according to Dr. Havelock 
Ellis, ‘the average period of development within its 
mother’s body is three weeks longer for the child of 
the mother who rests during the latter months of 
pregnancy (for rest during the earlier months has 
comparatively little influence on the child) as compared 
with the child of the mother who has enjoyed no such 
rest.” Rest here does not mean lying in bed for three 
months. Proper exercise is invaluable, but employers 
who quote it—as in a recent case submitted to me—as 
an argument for keeping expectant mothers at work in 
factories until the end are dishonest and dangerous. 
The recent memoranda published by the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee can scarcely succeed in 
the excellent intention of averting the racial injury 
which will be involved in the present employment of 
young women and girls. 

The record of the system now elaborated by Dr. 
Ballantyne in Edinburgh can scarcely be called less 
than miraculous. In the past seven years, at the 
Maternity Hospital, he has only lost eight out of 238 
mothers, his patients being, of course, the worst cases of 
maternal complications. Of the eight lost only two seem 
to have died of anything dependent upon their maternity, 
and evidently they were not seen in time. In a word, 
no mothers need die at all nowadays, whether from 
anything so disgraceful as puerperal fever, or from any 
other complication. 

We erect memorials to Florence Nightingale and have 
funds in hand for one to Lister. Remembering the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, I repeat the suggestion that 
we should celebrate our great ones by something as 
vital, no dead monuments, but a Listerian Order of 
State Obstetricians, clean to their finger-tips, men and, 
especially, women whose task it shall be to incarnate 
Lister and Florence Nightingale at the bedside of every 
mother of our Imperial destiny in her creative hour. 

LENs. 


THE BULLY BEEF MINE 


[FROM A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT IN FRANCE. ] 


front. But perhaps the following story will help to 

make clear the causes of this appalling waste and 
will also indicate the nature and progress of the efforts at 
reform. Last summer the regimental quartermaster-ser- 
geant of a certain battalion in Flanders was finding, like many 
of his colleagues, that a large proportion of the men refused 
to consume the tin of bully and allowance of army biscuits, 
which was then issued more frequently than at present in 
lieu of fresh meat and bread. As a matter of fact, a whole tin 
of bully (three-quarters of a pound in weight) is more than 
even a very hungry man will generally require for a meal. 
Moreover, most of the men spend practically all the five 
francs a week which they generally receive on account of 
their pay upon food and drink. So long as they can buy 
eggs, bread, coffee, butter, etc., in the farmhouses which 
adjoin the rest camps or in the villages and little towns a mile 
or two away many of them will not touch what they regard as 
the less palatable items in army rations. The regimental 
quartermaster-sergeant therefore found bully and biscuits 
strewn about the camp, thrown on to the incinerator, or 
accumulating in his stores. He tried to induce the Army 


| one: has heard of the waste of bully beef at the 


Service Corps to keep a certain proportion of the bully and 
biscuits to which the battalion was entitled in their own 





hands. The Army Service Corps refused to do so unless the 
numbers entered on the ration indent were reduced. That 
is to say, supposing that the strength of the battalion was 
1,000, the quartermaster could, if he chose, apply for only 
850 rations on a given day, He would then only receive 
850 tins of bully instead of 1,000; but he would also have 
the battalion’s rations of bacon, butter, potatoes (if any), tea, 
and sugar all reduced proportionately. Now all the other 
items of army food are highly popular and are rarely wasted. 
The men demand their full ration of bacon, tea, etc., and 
grumble furiously if they do not obtain it. But the authori- 
ties insisted on treating the individual man’s daily ration 
allowance of so much meat, bread or biscuits, jam, butter, 
tea, and so on, as an indivisible whole, which had to be taken 
or left in toto. 

The quartermaster-sergeant of the battalion in question 
is an exceptionally able and conscientious man. Having 
been beaten at one attempt to obviate waste, he resolved to 
try another. There is in all battalions at the front a con- 
stant stream of men leaving and rejoining the unit for 
innumerable reasons. Rations have to be indented for two 
days ahead, and men are constantly arriving who find them- 
selves not “in rations” forthe day. In point of fact, they 
can generally be provided for; but it would be convenient 
in a stationary rest camp if a reserve store of non-perishable 
rations could be kept for emergencies. The quartermaster- 
sergeant therefore began to use some of his surplus bully for 
building up such an emergency store. But here again he 
found himself in trouble. The camp was visited by a 
superior supply officer. He discovered the surplus store and 
proceeded to “ straf’’ the quartermaster on the ground that 
in accordance with regulations he must indent for rations 
corresponding to the exact number of men on the strength 
of the battalion, and must issue every man with his full 
amount of rations. 

The conscientious quartermaster-sergeant gave it up. The 
bully and biscuits continued to accumulate. There was only 
one way out—a decent and thorough burial. A fatigue 
party was turned out and hundreds of tins of bully and 
biscuits disappeared in the clay of Flanders. 

Months passed away. The battalion continued in the 
weary routine of trench life in the same district throughout 
the late summer, the autumn and the winter. They were 
quartered in one rest camp after another, but often found 
themselves in a collection of huts or tents which they had 
occupied some weeks or months before. The transport of the 
battalion came to be staticned permanently near the spot 
which had become the bully beef cemetery. Meanwhile the 
scandal of the waste had begun to touch even the official 
conscience. Some “ redhat ” (staff officer) decided that there 
was no irrefutable reason why the regulation soldier's ration 
should be treated as a sacred indivisible unity, to be thrown 
at the individual man irrespective of the manner in which he 
would in fact dispose of it. At last it was permitted to 
battalion quartermasters to refrain from taking the full issue 
of bully beef and biscuits to which they were entitled. 
And someone started experimenting in the culinary posst- 
bilities of bully. It was found that with the addition of a 
little flour and some onions highly palatable rissoles could 
be made out of the tinned meat. The necessary flour was 
supplied to battalions in lieu of a part of the bread or biscutts 
to which they were entitled on any one day. The onions 
came out of the ordinary issue of vegetables. The rissoles 
were eagerly devoured by the troops, and became a highly 
popular dish both in rest camps and in the trenches, where 
they were carried up in boxes either to be eaten cold or to be 
warmed up by the men themselves in their mess-tins. It 
had taken a year and a half of warfare to dissolve the theory 
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of the indivisible soldier’s ration and to discover how to make 
rissoles out of bully beef. Still, we must remember that 
though the mills of God grind slowly they grind exceeding 
sure. And, after all, as we say in the trenches when the 
shells are falling thickest, the first seven years of the war will 
certainly be the worst. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. There was 
actually now and again a shortage of bully in this battalion. 
The best of the company cooks, anxious to provide as ade- 
quately as possible for the men in the trenches, used to scour 
the camps for bully to make into rissoles, ransacking the 
huts, the hedges and ditches, the vicinity of the incinerator, 
and the latest refuse pits. One day a certain cook actually 
could not find enough. He was an old hand and bethought 
himself of yet another source of supply. Making his way 
to the quartermaster’s stores he secured a pick and shovel and 
started excavating operations at a spot where he remembered 
that large quantities of bully had been buried in the previous 
summer. He was soon rewarded by finding his pick go 
through a thin sheet of metal into something soft. He had 
reached the upper limit of the bully beef deposit. He soon 
exhumed 30 or 40 rusty tins of bully, put them into a sack 
and made his way to the cookhouse. His rissoles gave 
general satisfaction. 

Obviously this sort of thing wants organising. The ten- 
dency nowadays is for the brigade or division to take over 
specialist jobs, It is to be hoped that G.H.Q. will consider 
the formation of brigade bully beef excavation detachments 
at an early date. The biscuit question has not yet been 
solved quite so satisfactorily. It is widely known that army 
biscuits form an excellent substitute for coke or charcoal, 
and it is not uncommon nowadays to see a number of 
braziers in a camp glowing with the peculiar bluish flame 
which distinguishes the biscuit fire. But some critics 
regard this as an extravagant method of preventing waste. 
An artillery major, commanding a battery about halfway 
down the British line, having failed to dispose of all his 
men’s surplus biscuits by free distribution to the local 
peasantry, started mashing them up for his horses. Perhaps 
we shall soon see transport sergeants detailing fatigue parties 
to exhume tins of biscuits in order to provide dainty suppers 
for their favourite mules. But the biscuits buried by the 
infantry battalion to which I have alluded now form the 
main foundation of the roadway leading into the camp. 
They will therefore probably remain undisturbed, at least 
until the archeologists begin to investigate the manners and 
customs of the twentieth-century English by means of 
excavations on the plains of Flanders. 


Correspondence 
NEW TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEesMAN. 


Str,—Your readers may be interested to know that in con- 
nection with Mr. McKenna’s forthcoming Budget the following 
suggestions for new or increased taxation have been made, and 
there is good reason to believe that many, or most, of them will 
be adopted : 

(1) All imported luxuries, especially those in no way essential. 
(Oranges, bananas, and such common fruits might well be let 
off lightly.) 

(2) All home-produced luxuries and non-essentials, such as 
pianos, pianolas, gramophones, street organs, billiard tables, 
ornaments, expensive furniture, jewellery, bric-a-brac, and 
fancy goods generally, costly and unessential foods, liqueurs, 
wine, beer, spirits, mineral waters and aerated drinks, etc. 

(3) Motor-cars and motor-bicycles, except when used for 
trade and professional purposes, or by those engaged on impor- 
tant work. 

(4) All domestic servants kept beyond a ratio of one for every 





two persons, indoor and outdoor, women as well as men and 
boys, the tax to increase in proportion to the numbers kept. 

(5) Travelling (railway tickets and "bus tickets, especially 
first-class, sleeping and dining cars). Workmen’s trains excepted. 

(6) Tickets at all places of amusement, such as theatres, 
cinemas, cricket and football matches, race meetings, et e. 

(7) Increased licences on clubs, restaurants, publi c-houses, 
theatres, etc. 

(8) Advertisements, in the form of posters, sky signs, boards 
in fields, ete. 

(9) Patent medicines. 

(10) Gun licences and sporting ammunition. 

(11) Dogs (considerably increased taxation), with the exception 
of farm and genuine watch dogs to be on a lower scale. 

There remains the question of direct taxation which the 
Government is apparently very loath to deal with. If the 
income-tax payers can be induced to restrict their own personal 
consumption of commodities and services, we may be able to 
induce the working class to receive more cordially some measure 
of general saving from the wages in excess of, say, £2 per week 
(equal at present prices to, say, 30s. per week before the war)— 
perhaps in the form of compulsory investment in the War Loan. 

Yours, etc., 
X. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOBILISATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The points raised in your interesting article of last week 
merit the serious attention of the Government, who should lose 
no time in preparing for the solution of one of the first problems 
to call for settlement on the outbreak of 

In considering the disbandment of the three million munition 
workers and of the four million soldiers, your contributor assumed 
that the demobilisation of the two sections of workers would be 
simultaneous. Is this assumption justified? A great deal 
depends on the answer to this question. I am not trying to 
split hairs or to quibble at the use of the word simultaneous, of 
which I concede a broad interpretation. The point I wish to 
emphasise is that it is almost a foregone conclusion that the three 
million munition and other war workers will be unloaded on the 
labour market when peace is in the making, whereas the four 
million in the fighting services will be retained until peace is 
finally secured—a difference maybe of many months. The 
importance of the issue lies in the fact that when the four million 
are eventually released all the immediate resources of the Labour 
Exchanges will have been exhausted in the placing of the three 
million war workers, subject only to the gradually increasing 
demands of industry. In other words, the War Office, in sending 
the men to the Labour Exchanges, will be merely conferring the 
privilege to register. This may relieve the Government’s nominal 
liability, but it will not satisfy the men who will be clamouring 
for work—and wages. 

This notion of registering the men at their local Labour 
Exchange and counting that as a “ solution” of the problem is 
characteristic of official methods, and the small sum to be paid 
in unemployment benefit as a return for daily registration is not 
likely to stave off the social upheaval that will take place should 
no positive steps be taken by the Government to provide work 
for these millions of would-be workers. The Government must 
also be warned against the too rapid disbandment of either war 
workers or soldiers. It may be more profitable to keep them in 
comparative idleness at full pay than to fling them out as so 
much fuel to feed the flame of revolt. One may also be allowed 
to suggest that co-operation and consultation with the Trade 
Unions would be preferable to the red-tape methods of the Labour 
Exchanges. 

There are other objections to the Labour Exchange Depart- 
ment taking control, not the least important of which is the fact 
that in supplying labour to employers no regard whatever is 
paid to the standard rates and conditions governing the many 
industries involved. Here we have all the explosive elements of 
industrial unrest. Granted that the Trade Union has no greater 
capacity for finding employment than the Labour Exchange, 
there will at least be the guarantee that no advantage would be 
taken of the depressed condition of the labour market to lower 
the standard of living of several million workers who have 
responded to the call of their country in its hour of peril. 

The Labour movement is under a great debt to Tue New 
STaTEsMAN for calling attention to this problem. It would be 
well if the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
formulated proposals without waiting till the crisis is actually 
upon them. The Trade Unions must insist on having a share in 
determining the policy of the Government in regard to these vital 
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questions—vital, be it remembered, not only to the workers, but 
also to the very existence of the Government and the Constitu- 
tion.— Yours, etc., 
T. E. NayLor, 
(Secretary, London Society of Compositors.) 
7-9 St. Bride Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INTELLIGENZIA 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Perhaps Mr. Shaw did not show very clearly what he 
meant by the Intelligenzia. It seems, to judge by the letters in 
the current issue of THE NEw Statesman, that he conveyed the 
impression that in his opinion the Intelligenzia comprises all 
persons of superior brains. But it is evident, as Mr. Ross and 
“C,. R. A.” point out, that superior brains are found in other 
professions than that of literature ! 

A better expression than Intelligenzia might be professional 
idealists—i.e., dealers in ideas. Mr. Shaw is a dealer in ideas ; 
so are the other writers for whose co-operation he appeals. Not 
all authors are professional idealists ; but there are no professional 
idealists to be found outside the literary class. Mr. Ross speaks 
of workers who have no time to write, but who could (he suggests) 
deal successfully in ideas if so they chose. However, these workers 
have made their choice. They may be just as “ clever” as the 
Intelligenzia, and have finer characters and deeper convictions ; 
but they are not idealists in this technical sense. 

Mr. Ross thinks that Mr. Shaw’s Intelligenzia lack the sense 
of responsibility such as is possessed by the judge, the adminis- 
trator, the captain of industry, the engineer—‘* men whose minds 
are disciplined to think clearly because important and far-reaching 
results depend upon the correctness of their thinking.” Here, if 
we understand by Intelligenzia the idealists, no offence need be 
taken by Mr. Shaw and his friends. It is clear that those who 
confront the world with the might of ideas will interpret ‘* sense 
of responsibility ” rather differently from the judge, the adminis- 
trator, etc. 

If, however, Mr. Shaw’s nominees were to take the control of 
the war out of the hands of the workers, one of two things, per- 
haps both, would happen. Either England would be beaten, or 
the Intelligenzia would cease to be an Intelligenzia. That is 
unless Letters simultaneously acquired sovereignty in Germany. 
With Herr Max. Harden’s nominees in control of German affairs 
and Mr. Shaw’s nominees on top in England we should have 
undoubtedly an “ideal” situation: promise of a new dispensa- 
tion. 

May I quote in this connexion from a little book, written some 
15 years ago by an Irishman—it is now out of print—entitled 
Two Essays from the Remnant? The author described the 
apparent power and influence of the Intelligenzia. But he 
perceived a growing antagonism between the ideal and the prac- 
tical, sign of ill-health in the body politic ; and when the crash 
should come—the crash envisaged, no doubt, by the men with 
the habit of clear thinking and the sense of responsibility, ete.— 
this, he foresaw, would be the fate of “ the curiously situated 
class of literary men,” to be treated like children by the State 
which would declare that the difficulties and dangers of the time 
concerned itself alone : 


It might be thought that the existence of a Chosen People . . . in the 
heart of civilization is an unmixed blessing for both it and them : that 
they, on their side, find their material on which to operate, stuff with 
which to cope, while, on the other side, the State is continually reno- 
vated and quickened through the abode within it of such a tribe. And 
up to a certain point this is true. The ripening in a nation of the 
children of light to a Chosen People is the ripening too of that nation. 
When wisdom and foresight appear in a citizen he inevitably becomes, 
like Joseph, the adviser of Pharaoh. ° atever of grace and 
of spiritual impulse appears in a State springs from the abode within it 
of a Chosen People. Yet there comes a time when the Chosen People 
and the State, if either are to fulfil the conditions of existence, must take 
different ways. .. . 

Make haste, therefore, ye Remnant, and begone. Be assured that 
the wave which still floats you in prosperity will recede, as it has done 
again and yet again, so far back into history as our documents afford us 
a glimpse. Take your occasion and be not found in the receding of the 
wave! Threatening times are behind. A Pharaoh will arise 
who knows you not, and who may resolve to deal wisely with you, with 
the wisdom, namely, of this world. . . . 

Civilisation has in its start and growth the natural and inevitable 
beauty of a plant, or a girl ; but when its charms are going and it has to 
maintain its bloom and contours with rouge and heaven knows what, 
the Rousseaus and Tolstois break away from it saying coarse things. 
- +. What disgusts the Rousseaus and Tolstois in our present 
vacillating conduct is not, so to speak, that we have gone to sea in a ship, 


but that when the ship has foundered we cling to the doomed hulk 
instead of saving ourselves on the spars that ride the waves around it, 
and getting to the green valleys that shine through the mist. 
—Yours, etc., 

J.M. Hone. 


HIGH PERSONAL EXPENDITURE IN 
WAR TIME 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—Is it too late to comment on a letter in your issue of 
February 12th signed Lucy Gardiner Paget ? Why should she 
be so indignant over the “ excited italics”? My own house 
stands in considerable grounds, has three reception rooms, two 
spacious halls, eleven bedrooms, two staircases, housekeeper’s 
room, and the usual kitchen premises. My indoor staff at present 
consists of one maid under twenty, myself and a visiting laundress 
one day a week. We are five in family, of which three are 
children under seven. Yet we live very comfortably, and the 
house is quite clean. The maid goes out one evening a week, 
and Sunday afternoon and evening, and certainly does not think 
herself overworked, or she would not stay. But we have closed 
up six rooms, and we live the simple life, and we dine with-the 
children at mid-day, much as we should prefer to dine at 7.30. 
In addition to taking on my share of the house duties, I make all 
the children’s clothes, and give them such instruction as they 
would receive in a kindergarten. Yet I do not feel overworked. 
I even have time to read THE NEw STaTESMAN when I can afford 
to buy it. 

Your correspondent might perhaps see the point of the “ excited 
italics ’ if she read The Camel and the Needle’s Eye by A. Pon- 
sonby.—Yours, etc., ESTHER. 

February 22nd. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF WOMEN 
WAR WORKERS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—On visiting one of our largest cordite factories recently 
I was surprised to find it one of the quietest places imaginable ; 
and though there are five acres given over to the manufacture 
of this explosive (with an output of about 300 tons weekly), 
there is nothing visible but innocent rows of small huts between 
which run green grass paths, and in front of one of the most 
important hut groups is a little park, with Italian statuary, 
giving an air of leisure and tranquillity. 

The first hut I was shown into was the girls’ cloak room (there 
are 600 girls employed), a long, airy building where the girls’ 
ordinary clothes are hung, for here when they come to work 
(at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. in two shifts of 12 hours each) they put on 
a dress and hood of fireproof khaki and a cloak of the same 
material. It is quite fireproof, as was shown a fortnight ago 
when the girls escaped from a shed which had become ignited 
without suffering the slightest injury. 

The next hut visited, the first in the process of cordite manu- 
facture, was where the gun-cotton is dried over huge vats that 
look like kettle-drums. Here the acid is dried out of the cotton 
waste which it has been chemicalising, which results not in the 
sheets of cotton as they are seen drying over these drums, but in 
a fine white powder, like flour, which stands in barrels, not unlike 
flour barrels. 

The next hut was the refining shed; here this white powder 
is mixed with vaseline and other ingredients by machines that 
look like huge egg beaters turned turtle. This yellow powder 
is made into a paste and put through the “ macaroni” machine, 
and comes out cordite. It is then cut into lengths of about two feet 
long, and packed in small boxes to be sent off for shell making 
and all sorts of ammunition. 

Upon leaving the factory I visited the Girls’ Colony, where 
these 600 girls who are serving their country (from 6 to 6 o’clock 
in alternating weekly shifts of night and day duty) are living, 
or one should rather say where they rest and eat and recuperate 
sufficient vitality to stand their long hours of labour. I remem- 
bered that once a mechanic had told me that he rested his machine 
because it wore out too quickly if it were not rested; and I 
wondered why this same principle was not applied to woman and 
girl labour ? (these girls are eighteen to twenty years of age, not 
as young as in other factories, but young enough to feel nerve 
strain from over endurance). If machines must be rested, what 
about girls and women ? f 

This Girls’ Colony is a definite and expert effort to solve this 
vexed question, but out of this attempted solution arises — 
question. Why are there nor similar efforts being made = 
over the country ? Why is there not sufficient money in Englan 
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to fill the coffers of those who plead for this need of the woman 
war worker who is serving the men in the trenches. The pro- 
prietors of this particular cordite factory, having the health of 
the workers in mind, applied to the Young Women’s Christian 
Association some weeks ago for capable women to develop the 
colony, and the Y.W.C.A. has made such a striking success of 
it that they are being asked to form others. 

All over the country goes out, day by day, the cry of the woman 
worker for decent housing, decent food, decent rest rooms ; 
that which her labour entitles her to, that with which we seem 
so loathe to furnish her, though we admit her necessity, and 
believe the Minister of Munitions when he tells us that the 
future of the war is in the hands of these women, and that upon 
them hangs the success or failure of our men in the trenches. 

The Y.W.C.A. is trying to arouse the nation’s conscience on 
this matter. Tens of thousands of nervously broken girls and 
women will be a result of the war unless we are more careful of 
our women war workers. As an onlooker and admirer of the 
magnificent effort the Y.W.C.A. is making to meet the war-needs 
of women, I appeal for donations, large or small, to be sent to 
Lord Sydenham, at 26 Singe Street, Hanover Square, W.— 


Yours, etc., 
An ONLOOKER. 


A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—As I detest Prussian and Prusso-German ideals rather 
more heartily than most people in this country, and have publicly 
expressed this dislike for more than fifteen years, I hope that I 
shall not be suspected of any treason if I call your attention to 
the following manifestation of Prussianism in Justices of the 
Peace who are supposed to do justice in this country. 

George Wiesinger was born in Bavaria in 1868, and came to 
England in 1886. A few years later he married an English 
woman, by whom he has had seven children, all born and educated 
in England. His father and sisters and one brother are too old 
for service, and live in Germany. The other brother lives in 
Holland. He has not visited Germany for fifteen years. He 
thinks his father is living, but has not heard from him for two 
years. He held a responsible position with Messrs. Lyons & Co. 
for eighteen years, and in 1909 took over the Abercorn Arms 
Hotel at Stanmore. At that time he was a German subject, 
but became naturalised in 1910. He took all the steps that were 
then necessary for the purpose. His hotel was the headquarters 
of two Masonic lodges, the Middlesex Motor Association, and 
other organisations. He kept no foreign servant in the house. 
His three. daughters did most of the work. His small savings 
are invested in English furniture and the War Loan. Since the 
war broke out he has actively promoted recruiting, and sub- 
scribed to Belgian Refugee funds. 

In the early part of this year a music and dancing licence was 

taken away from him by the Middlesex County Council, and the 
other day his liquor licence was taken away by the Justices of 
the County of Middlesex. Mr. Wiesinger was on this occasion 
represented by solicitors and counsel of a sort not likely to 
represent him unless they were fully satisfied that he was a loyal 
subject. His eminent counsel, Mr. Bodkin, was able to point 
out that under the present secret service all letters sent to or 
received by a person of alien origin are censored, and that in the 
face of that system it was impossible to say that Mr. Wiesinger 
was not a loyal subject. 
_ The Justices are reported to have arrived in court with a 
judgment already written out. Mr. Bodkin might as well have 
addressed a number of graven images for all the attention that 
his arguments were likely to receive. This document was then 
read out. The Justices objected that Mr. Wiesinger “ had 
hot taken steps to be denaturalised ” under a German Statute 
of 1913, which, in fact, did not apply to Mr. Wiesinger, having 
regard to the lapse of time for which Mr. Wiesinger had been 
absent from Germany. How, then, could he have taken the 
steps in question ? 

They stated that the Abercorn Arms is on a “ strategic position ” 
and “ overlooks ” Hendon. This statement is difficult to accept, 
but may be allowed to pass. They further stated that because 

. Wiesinger “ was of German origin he would naturally sym- 
pathise with the rulers of the land in which he was born not- 
withstanding his having taken the oath of allegiance to the 
King of England.” This is an astonishing statement to make 
of a British subject. Many British subjects long ago aban- 

the country of their birth precisely because they do detest 

the rulers of it. This is true, for example, of the Schuster 

y. Fifty years ago, when liberty was not a sham phrase 

im this country, this presumption was commonly admitted in 
the case of Russians. 


The police had not a word to say against Mr. Wiesinger’s 
conduct of the hotel. 

The Justices, however, decided that Mr. Wiesinger’s oath of 
allegiance and known respectability were no security for his 
behaviour as an innkeeper, or apparently in any other capacity, 
and deprived him of his livelihood, so that if he cannot obtain 
another licence or hotel elsewhere he and his English family 
will be on the verge of destitution. Moreover, the Justices do 
not seem to have grasped the logical application of their decision, 
which is that if a “*‘ German is always a German” such a person 
is far safer in a public house than in a private house. As owner 
of an hotel or public house he is liable to daily and nightly in- 
quisition by the police, but his private house is “ his castle.” 
The Justices, therefore, did everything in their power to disgust 
Mr. Wiesinger with the rulers of this country, and at the same 
time made it possible for him to be far more dangerous than he 
could be in his present capacity. It is, of course, possible for 
Mr. Wiesinger to appeal to Quarter Sessions, but he is no more 
likely to receive justice from that tribunal, or any other tribunal 
of Justices in this country, than he has already received. 

For my part, I ask all those who consider themselves respon- 
sible for England what we are to gain by the huge sacrifice of 
life and property which this war demands if we allow naturalisa- 
tion certificates to be regarded as “ scraps of paper,” and if the 
Justices of this country are to vent their suppressed bellicosity 
at the expense of all the ideals which are supposed to justify the 
“crushing of Germany.” I do not defend the present rules of 
naturalisation in England; I do not dispute the necessity of 
watching British subjects of German origin more carefully than 
others. What I do maintain is that a decision like the above not 
merely disgraces the honour of this country, but directly menaces 
the safety of this country. Mr. Wiesinger is above suspicion, 
but it does not follow that other naturalised persons may not 
be human enough to prefer the rulers of Germany when they 
are denied justice by the rulers of England.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

February 22nd. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his article of February 12th “Lens” states that 
alcoholism leads to an acquired susceptibility to tuberculosis, 
and he refers his readers for evidence to the Annual Reports of 
the Registrar-General. This evidence being non-existent, ** Lens ”’ 
in his letter turns to some statistics compiled by Dr. Statham 
twenty-five years ago showing the incidence of phthisis among 
inn servants, and to references in Newsholme’s Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and Alcohol and the Human Body “ by the same great 
authority,” though I presume he means Horsley and Sturge. 
With regard to the statistical evidence, may I point out that 
** Lens ” has selected figures which best suit his case, but they are 
not fairly comparable—those for inn servants applying to London, 
while the others apply to England and Wales. Figures which 
are justly comparable do not show anything approaching the 
excess suggested in those quoted by “Lens.” Thus for 1900-2 
the comparative mortality figure for inn servants for England 
and Wales was 533 ; for labourers it was 567 ; for costermongers 
and hawkers 516, and for tin miners 838. 

Nor do the references “* Lens” gives strengthen his case, for 
he has omitted to mention that both Newsholme and Horsley 
and Sturge are careful to point out that part at least of the 
excess of tuberculosis among inn servants is due to the environ- 
ment, particularly the constant exposure to infection from 
indiscriminate expectoration. Newsholme says it is “ a promi- 
nent factor’; Horsley and Sturge say, “‘ To frequent a public 
house is one of the most certain ways of receiving frequent and 
large doses of infection.” 

“Lens” has been misled by the observed association of 
alcoholism and tuberculosis, but this is not one of direct cause 
and effect. Both conditions are concomitants of poverty, under- 
feeding, and evils of slum life. There is very little evidence that 
the well-fed alcoholic living under otherwise hygienic conditions 
develops any particular predisposition to tuberculosis. The 
marked effects of alcohol in producing typical degenerative 
changes in the internal organs and the arteries are familiar to 
all medical men. Had “ Lens” looked at the table which és 
given in the Annual Reports of the Registrar-General showing the 
pathological cause of death in cases where alcohol was recorded 
in the certificate as a secondary cause, he would have found that 
tuberculosis plays a comparatively small part. Out of 882 
such deaths the larger figures were: cirrhosis of the liver, 176 ; 
heart disease, 158 ; pneumonia, 120; cerebral hemorrhage, 37 ; 
neuritis, 30; Bright’s disease, 30; bronchitis, 25; and finally 
phthisis, 25.—Yours, etc., W. A. B. 
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Miscellany 


GERMAN POETS AND THE WAR 
O’: of the most interesting and impartial of “ neutral 


observers,” ex-Senator Beveridge, not long ago 

assured the world that a great literary revival was 
taking place in Germany. When all the facts were known, 
he said, there would be general amazement at the greatness 
of the transformation brought about by the war. But 
many of the facts have come to light and, so far as one can 
see, they indicate nothing of an unexpected nature—nothing 
which might not have been prophesied by anyone with a 
fairly intimate knowledge of Germany and the Germans. 
Thus it was certain that there would be an enormously 
increased output of published poems; the Germans are a 
poetic race, and even in times of peace solemn academic 
journals devote a good deal of attention to scores of volumes 
of verse fit only to grace drawing-room tables. There is 
probably no country where more encouragement is given to 
the mediocre poet. So when we read, as a German critic 
lately asserted, that in the first month of the war 50,000 
poems per day were written (though not all published) 
throughout the Empire, and in the first year over 6,000,000, 
we may stand aghast for a moment, but we are certainly not 
surprised. 

It might also have been foreseen that the Germans would 
intensify their always abnormal race-consciousness to an 
extraordinary degree. This was the case in 1813, as it was 
in 1870; in the crisis of 1914 the same process was repeated. 
The average German is generally a most broad-minded cos- 
mopolitan in his literary and artistic tastes; but at certain 
times this generous characteristic is liable, in the great bulk 
of the people, to give way to an exclusive chauvinism. And 
this has happened in Germany of to-day. Richard Dehmel, 
poet and humanitarian, has assumed a somewhat incon- 
gruous patriotism; so has Gerhart Hauptmann, who was 
still more distinctively a social prophet. Rebel poets and 
dramatists, such as Wedekind and Ludwig Thoma, whose 
biting satire was so frequently directed against convention 
and authority, have suddenly become docile, sentimental 
lovers of the Fatherland; and certain Social Democratic 
artists, headed by the Whitmanian poct, novelist and 
playwright Arno Holz, have shown themselves capable of 
the wildest Jingoism. But the event which has caused the 
greatest satisfaction to all true German patriots is the 
apparent collapse—with a few important exceptions—of 
the whole Symbolist and Neo-Romantic movement. In the 
eyes of the ordinary German Imperialist there was always 
something essentially “‘undeutsch” in these schools of 
poetry ; hence the delight which has been manifested at the 
so-called “* conversion ” of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Ernst Hardt, Franz Werfel, Richard Schaukal, 
and a dozen others not so well known. Frequently this 
much-acclaimed “ Bekehrung” is nothing more than a 
general resolve to take life more seriously, implying no 
change in literary or imaginative ideals. A poet of the 
Hofmannsthal circle, for example, Rudolf Schréder, wrote 
some time ago in a private letter from the front : 


My dear friend, let us solemnly promise, that the new time, if we live 
to see it, shall find us better men and truer, more brotherly, purer. 





among which even periodicals 


The chauvinist reviews 








like the Newe Rundschau are now to be reckoned—find it eon- 
venient to see in such declarations a sign that the Roman- 
ticists are returning to the “‘ deutsche Art.” The one im- 
portant poet who has given them absolutely no reason for 
such a conclusion is Stefan George—and he is at present 
the most unpopular poet in Germany. 

The poet who is most widely acclaimed to-day is undoubt- 
edly Richard Dehmel. One can scarcely take up any 
periodical of the ordinary type without finding either a 
patriotic poem from his pen or some eulogistic reference to 
him. In the early days of the war, amidst vociferous 
applause, Dehmel volunteered to serve in the Landsturm— 
his age is fifty-one. But although the critics said that this 
marked the opening of a new creative period, none of the 
poems he sent back from the front, or of those he wrote 
before his departure, seems of any particular merit. Here 
we find echoes of Arndt and the usual commonplaces— 
“‘death’s hour,” “heroic mind,” ‘“ Not” rhyming with 
“Tod” and “ Held” with “ Feld.” Possibly it is to this 
assumption of Arndt’s mantle that a great deal of his popu- 
larity is due. Arndt, the poet of the glorious days of 1818, 
still wields an immense influence in Germany. In the 
eyes of a public inclined to overlook commonplace and a 
certain prosiness so long as the verse has a good rhythm, and 
is impeccable in its patriotism, this following of the “ echt 
deutsch” tradition, together with an undoubted lyrical 
gift, may easily make Dehmel the foremost war-poet of 
Germany. The best poem of his collection is the “ Song to 
all” (Lied an alle) : 


One fiery will in its clearness hovers 
Over the powder and dust and smoke ; 
Not for life, oh, not for life, 

Are men fighting the battle of life ; 
Death always comes— 

Death divine ! 


Ernst Lissauer, who, on the whole, stands next to Dehmel 
in popularity, is a far less talented poet. A year or two 
ago he published a volume of war-poems entitled “ 18138,” 
and in consequence he is now being hailed as a prophet. 
But he never enjoyed a really wide reputation until, one 
day early in the war, he woke up, like Byron, to find himself 
famous and his Hymn of Hate against England on every 
German lip. Recently he seems to have spoken with 
modesty concerning his achievement, as if in deference to 
the many protests from neutrals and milder-mannered 
Germans ; but the fact cannot be concealed that for a few 
months the Hassgesang gegen England was heard ail over 
Germany, and that, moreover, several reputable critics 
praised it as the zenith—the “* Héhepunkt ’’—of his poctical 
achievement. They were right. Whatever we may think 
of the moral sentiments which inspired him, we cannot 
deny praise to Lissauer for having written a really original 
patriotic poem, refreshingly free from the outworn Arndt and 
Geibel tradition. Apart from this masterpiece, Lissauer has 
done little. He has written an ode to ** Germany’s outpost,” 
poor, neglected Heligoland, another verse-attack on the 
arch-enemy, called England Dreams (England traiimt), and 
a poem entitled “ Leaders” (Fiihrer), which invokes Luther, 
Bach, Kant, Schiller, Beethoven, Goethe, and Bismarck. 
But all these other poems by Lissauer are weak and lifeless 
in comparison with the Hymn of Hate. 

Many of the best German war-poems have been written 
by men in the fighting line. Their work often seems deeper 
and more serious, even more artistically sincere, than the 
so-called ‘ Schreibtischlyrik "—we might say “ armchair 
poetry ’—of Dehmel and the rest. The point of view of 
most of them is well put by the volunteer poet Bruno Frank, 
in one of his “* War-Strophes ” (Strophen im Krieg) : 
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We have hated war ; 

To us it was the nightmare of the world ; 
Alone we bear the load now, 

That eternal peace may come. 

In the first few months the war was celebrated by the 
poets—especially those excused from service—with plenty 
of gusto and facile patriotism. But such an opinion as I 
have just quoted was later put forward by very many young 
poets, all of whom, whether in the army or not, stood in 
various degrees of aloofness from the general patriotic 
madness. Among these young artists who preferred 
emphasising the realities of war to boasting their “ Vater- 
landsliebe ” two are particularly prominent—Walther Hey- 
mann and Wilhelm Klemm. The first was a volunteer ; 
he was killed on January 9th in a night attack at Soissons. 
A marked sobering effect was produced by the publication 
of his poems and letters from the front, which are worth 
attention less for their literary merit than for the insight 
they give into the mind of this typical young intellectual in 
his attitude to the war. Wilhelm Klemm is a doctor on the 
Russian front. His poems, considered purely as literature, 
are superior to Heymann’s; they have been compared with 
Whitman’s “ Drum-taps,” and the comparison is scarcely 
over-praise. 

Klemm’s poems appeared in the vigorous periodical 
Die Aktion, which has been doing much, together with 
Wilhelm Herzog’s Forum and René Schickelé’s Die Weissen 
Blatter, to protest against the almost universal outcry 
against French culture. Herzog, who generally combines 
the functions of editor and sole contributor, is certainly no 
pacifist ; he seems to consider Heinrich von Kleist as the 
highest type of German. But he sees the danger, to which 
Germany is now particularly exposed, of being cut off from 
all European culture, and his many articles on this subject 
should have an excellent effect. Die Aktion goes much 
farther—one of the most significant things it has done has 
been to publish a special number in memory of the French 
poet Charles Péguy. René Schickelé is one of a group of 
German Alsatian poets all of whom are in close touch with 
modern French literary movements. His friend and co- 
worker, Ernst Stadler, who lived in Brussels, and did more 
than anyone to bring home to Germans the value of con- 
temporary French culture, was unfortunately killed on the 
Western front. But Schickelé himself is still at home, 
editing Die Weissen Blatter, publishing his own Macter- 
linckian poems, together with translations from modern 
French poets, ridiculing the noisy so-called “ intellectuals ” 
and beginning, in his own words, “‘ the work of reconstruction, 
of helping to prepare for a victory of the spirit.” 

Stefan George, almost alone among the older poets of 
established reputation, is carrying out the same thankless 
task with his well-known Blatter fiir die Kunst. Last 
January he, together with Karl Wolfskehl, brought out an 
edition of this periodical containing one hundred and fifty 
pages of their poems, but no reference to the war, except 
ma note at the end which stated their reasons for dis- 
regarding the war, and characterised the bulk of the war- 
poems as “sing-song.” The chief value of the volume to 
students of literature is that in it George may be seen 
reaching out after a neo-Hellenism, touched by modern 
influences ; one of his poems, Hyperion, may be compared 
with Hélderlin on the one hand and Henri de Régnier on 
the other. But apart from this, there is the fact that 
George represents a body of German poets and artists, 
larger perhaps than we have been allowed to know, who 
are In some way a guarantee that not all the ties of culture 
will be broken, and that, in the realms of the imagination 
and the intellect, there need be no war, at least no war of 

blood and iron.” 


Atec W. G. RANDALL. 


Music 


THE MUSICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF ENGLAND 
TT: question as to whether the English are a musical 


nation is one so hackneyed that it arises at almost 

any tea party to which some unfortunate musician 
has been bidden: and, like many questions haphazardly 
dropped into the stream of everyday conversation, the 
questioner is curiously hazy as to the meaning of what he 
asks, and the answerer probably equally hazy as to the 
meaning of what he replies. Indeed, hardly anyone who 
discusses this matter seems to have a clear conception of 
what really constitutes the musicality of a nation, and 
truly the more one thinks about it the less does one feel 
competent to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. Nor 
is the object of this article to answer that question in the 
manner a musician might be supposed to answer it, for I, 
too, must plead guilty to incompetence, the subject being 
somewhat outside the faculty of musicianship on the one 
hand, and there being no criterion on the other when all has 
been said. But what I would attempt to do (and in that 
attempt some light may be thrown on the subject) is to draw 
attention to the strange musical constitution of England, 
a constitution which is as perverse as (to my knowledge) 
it is unique ; and unless, in certain directions at any rate, 
a change is brought about, the aspirations concerning British 
music and the part it is to play in England and elsewhere 
are little likely to be realised. 

And, to begin with, I have no hesitation in saying that 
England is producing at the present time composers whose 
works will long outlive the death of their physical bodies ; 
and I may mention Delius for one (born in Bradford) and 
Percy Grainger for another, whose value, by the way, I 
do not estimate from the works he has composed and 
published, but from the works he has composed but nol 
published. The public, in fact, only knows of this most 
British of all composers from what Chesterton would perhaps 
call his “ Tremendous Trifles”; the larger works being 
hidden away as being too difficult for performance in this 
country. Now, most people are aware of the large amount 
of “ talk ” concerning British music and the younger genera- 
tion of composers—and yet the musical constitution of 
Britain is of such a nature that those very composers are 
compelled to go abroad for the publication and performance 
of the particular works which exhibit their true value as 
serious musicians. In other words, those who have attained 
to celebrity are celebrated solely for their trifles in this 
country, while abroad they are celebrated solely for 
their serious works—and this was brought home very 
particularly before the war when on my travels in Germany 
and Austria I endeavoured to gain a performance for one 
of Grainger’s small but, to my mind, exquisite fancies ; 
for my proposal was rejected with the words, “ In this 
country [Austria] the work would not be regarded as 
serious.” My own case (if I may be pardoned for men- 
tioning it) is also illustrative of this fact, in that my songs 
are practically unknown abroad, whereas (at any rate 
before our conflict with Germany and Austria) what I 
regard as my serious works were performed to a very con- 
siderable extent. As to Delius, his case is only different 
in so far that he has composed hardly any “ trifles ” at all ; 
with the result that he has been compelled to wait until 
something approaching his fiftieth year before receiving 
recognition in his own country. Nor must we omit Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, who is in the same situation, and whose 
operas gained their first hearing in Germany. Thus the 
unpopular fact forces itself upon us that had it not been 
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for German musical enterprise our British composers would 
have found themselves in sad straits; and if we turn to 
Elgar as practically the only example of an English creator 
of large dimensional works whose publishers are British 
we cannot overlook the fact that even he was “ discovered ” 
by an Austrian—namely, Hans Richter. 

It will be seen then (and the irony of the situation will be 
far from pleasing to our sense of patriotism) that the 
enemies of England have not only been the first to come 
forward and help English music to exist as a published fact 
at all, but they also show a deeper comprehension of it than 
do the English themselves. And yet to blame British 
publishers for their lack of enterprise (or patriotism for that 
matter) is to forget that publishers are not philanthropic 
concerns ; and that the real cause of the trouble lies in the 
peculiar musical constitution of Great Britain. For if 
there existed in this country a sufficient demand for the 
serious works of British composers, then, no doubt, British 
publishers with no connective branches on the Continent 
would be ready to publish their works. As it is, the branches 
of German firms in England come forward and, with the com- 
bined markets of England and the Continent open to them, 
manage either to make the enterprise pay, or hope to do so in 
the future. Whether such a hope, however, is likely to be 
realised, if we take the war into consideration, is certainly 
a matter of doubt; but I may mention the fact that when 
recently in Switzerland I received a most friendly letter 
from the head of my German publishers in Mainz pointing 
out that, although they had been obliged to lay aside my 
works for the time being, they fully expected to be able to 
“* resuscitate ” them after the war was over. 

Now, although the British public undoubtedly want serious 
British music (otherwise there would be less said about it) 
yet they do not seem to want the particular kind they have 
got. If music, in fact, could be seen and not heard, that 
requisite to the good conduct of children would suit them 
admirably ; for our concert promoters inform us that it is 
only necessary to include a serious British work in almost 
any programme for the financial side of the undertaking to 
suffer considerably. As to the Festival of British Music, 
organised by Sir Thomas Beecham (a musical philan- 
thropist quite unique in the history of the world), well, if 
we are honest, we must admit the fact that it was not a 
success, nor even approaching to one. Indeed, in the face 
of these facts the British public can only be said to desire 
British music in theory, and not in practice, and that desire, 
such as it is, may be regarded as springing from the blame- 
less attribute of national vanity rather than the search for 
musical pleasure. England, in short, wants to have its 
cake, but, regarding it as something nasty, she does not want 
the trouble of eating it. She wants to possess great com- 
posers, but is quite content to listen solely to their “ trifles,” 
and in some cases does not even bother to enquire whether 
aught but these “ trifles” exist. Even the imputation of 
laziness was attached to one composer because (as was sup- 
posed) he produced no works of large dimensions: yet, as 
a matter of fact, he produced many, which were, however, 
only performed on the Continent, being regarded as too 
difficult or otherwise unsuitable to be brought forward here. 

And this brings me to another point: the fact, namely, 
that orchestral production of anything new in this country 
is so costly that even when a small section of the public 
desire novel British works, some musical philanthropist 
has to come forward and be prepared to lose money, as Sir 
Thomas Beecham and also Mr. Balfour Gardiner have done. 
Even in the case of new works, not of British penmanship, 
at one time we were dependent almost entirely on the 
goodwill of Sir Edgar Speyer (again a German by birth), 
who came forward and paid for extra rehearsals. And now 





that Sir Edgar Speyer has left the country, and Mr. Balfour 
Gardiner has given up his own concerts in disgust, were it 
not for the unparalleled energy and generosity of Sir Joseph 
and Sir Thomas Beecham in conjunction it seems extremely 
likely that the whole of British music would come to an 
end. Even Sir T. Beecham is greatly hampered in his pro- 
duction of the works of native composers by the fact that 
the bulk of them are not published. Indeed, they are 
less likely than ever to be published now that the war has 
resulted in nearly all engravers being interned ; for musie 
engraving is well-nigh at a standstill seeing that, here again, 
we are dependent on Germans. It is self-evident, then, in 
the face of the foregoing, that the optimism voicing itself 
in the sentences “ but all will be changed after the war,” 
or ‘‘ the war will do wonders for the British music,” is an 
optimism based entirely on impulsive thinking and not on 
premeditation. Why should the war alter a trait in the 
British musical constitution when it can so easily adjust 
the direction of that trait into another country merely ? 
And I allude to the fact that, having favoured many things 
German in music hitherto, it is likely now to favour to an 
undue degree things: French, Russian, and Belgian. Nor 
has it waited until the war to take infinitely more trouble 
over French music than it has over its own. There were, 
in fact, one or two works by English composers which had 
on their first performances absolute and uncontended 
success; so much so that letters appeared in the papers 
demanding a second hearing, but without result. The first 
performance of Debussy’s L’aprés midi, on the other hand, 
was a dead failure, and yet it was performed again and again 
until it became the popular piece it now is, and deserves to 
be. In truth, by what sort of perverse logic can one account 
for the fact that it is only necessary for a British work to 
reap an undoubted success for it never to be performed 
again? Let those answer this question who can. 

And finally we come to an institution, the unmentionable 
tastelessness of which no country in the world but England 
would tolerate—namely, the ballad concert, and all it 
implies. For in this connection the question certainly 
does arise as to whether the musicality of a nation can be 
measured by what it tolerates or by what it condemns. In 
other words, are the English so musical that they require 
the almost uninterrupted tinkle of a barrel-organ in their 
streets while they walk, and the equally uninterrupted 
strains of very indifferent instrumentalists in their cafés 
while they eat and drink? Or are they so unmusical that 
they cannot discriminate between music and noise, and 
therefore the ballads (which, by the way, are not really 
ballads) they hear first in the ballad concerts and, later on, 
on the barrel-organs seem as worthy to them of serious 
attention (or more so) than the Prelude to Tristan or 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony ? I will not attempt to answer 
these questions, but I do urge that ballad concerts and the 
pecuniary inducement attached to them for singers to 
prostitute their talents and sing bad songs on the royalty 
system is one which is hardly a credit to any nation, musical 
or otherwise. These last-mentioned institutions, in fact, 
are the worst vices of England’s musical activity. For- 
tunately, however, the artistic vices of a nation, or whether 
it be musical or unmusical, do not militate against its pro- 
ducing great composers. The Hungarians are certainly 
regarded as a musical people, but they have not produced 
one composer of the very first rank; nor have the Italians 
produced a Beethoven or a Bach. And that being 5°, 
even those who are not prepared to regard certain of our 
existent English talents as great and enduring may be 
prepared to regard Wagner’s presage as likely of fulfilment— 


namely, that the next great composer would come from 
England. Cyrit Scott. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M R. GEORGE MOORBP’S new novel, The Brook Kerith, 


will, as arrangements are at present, be published 

by Mr. Laurie in May. An édition de luxe will 
appear simultaneously with the ordinary edition, a distinc- 
tion not normally bestowed upon novels. It is a Biblical 
story. Mr. Moore has adopted the legend which says that 
Our Lord survived the Crucifixion. He is taken away alive 
and joins acolony of the Essenes, complications afterwards 
arising with St. Paul. The book is named after the site of 
the Essene settlement; Mr. Moore personally toured the 
Holy Land looking for a really eligible position. The story 
opens, as I understand, with a description of the boyhood 
of Joseph of Arimathea: a beginning which at least avoids 
the reproach of being obvious. 


* * * 


One might almost say that literature about Biblical 
personages can only hope to be good if its writers either deal 
with episodes that are not related in the Bible or if they tell 
the Bible stories from an entirely novel and unconventional 
point of view. Anatole France’s story about Pontius Pilate, 
The Procurator of Judaea, has this last quality, and owes 
its success mainly to the odd and unexpected angle from 
which the subject is approached. The unusual angle we may 
at least expect from Mr. George Moore. Attempts at cover- 
ing the same ground as the Bible, at amplifying an already 
fine thing, are almost predestined to failure. One can under- 
stand the temptation. A modern writer comes across a noble 
story or a fine lyric passage, and thinks “ What a scandal 
that this should be buried away out of sight in the Old Testa- 
ment! It is just the theme for me.” The lure is so strong 
that one contemporary poet has attempted, and failed 
(through not ignominiously), to rewrite David’s Lament for 
Jonathan, and another has endeavoured to adapt the 
dramatic poem Job to the modern stage. It was a lamentable 
affair, redeemed only from complete inconspicuousness by a 
highly incongruous chorus inspired by Swinburne and by an 
arresting entry of Satan with the salutation : 


Ho Job! How goes it ? 


No modern—but I have not thoroughly ransacked my 
memory—has really succeeded in rewriting a Bible story. The 
most striking of recent efforts was Mr. Sturge Moore’s Judith. 
Mr. Robert Trevelyan’s poem, The Foolishness of Solomon 
(a title that, for some vague reason, I always resent), belonged 
to the other class of works dealing with Biblical personages 
(though he brought in a Chinese mandarin as well), but not 
on the Biblical lines. The most recent effort at elaborate 
treatment of the New Testament story was, I suppose, 
Maeterlinck’s Mary Magdalene. But in spite of its unortho- 
doxy and the novelty (at least as far as the Bible is concerned, 
for some of it was borrowed from a German) of the incidents, 
that play scarcely competed, in point of dialogue or dramatic 
force, with the more old-fashioned narratives of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 


* * * 


Milton is the one English writer who has done anything 
with Biblical materials on a large scale. It will be observed, 
however, that in Paradise Lost he enormously elaborated the 
story in Genesis; that his Adam and Eve are somewhat 
colourless; and that the finest parts of his poem are not 
directly concerned with “‘ man’s first disobedience and the 
fruit,” but deal with regions into which the author of 


Genesis did not penetrate. In Samson Agonistes he did take 
a story from the Bible and make out of it a work of art 
equal to almost anything in our language. Byron’s Cain 
might mostly have been about Nietzsche for all the connec- 
tion it has with the Bible : but it is not very good. Almost 
every fine subject in the Scriptures must have been attacked 
at one time or another. There have been a few good short 
Biblical poems, like Browning’s Saul. But the only other 
really reputable Biblical poem on a large scale that I can 
think of is Charles Wells’s Joseph and His Brethren, which 
has strength as a story and some passages of fine imagery. 
Wells belonged to the generation of Keats and lived on into 
our own time. He was an engineer, stopped writing when 
young, and was admired by Rossetti and Swinburne. His 
poem, however, cannot really be considered as good reading 
as the Bible account of the same story. One of the episodes 
that came within his purview, that of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, has been a subject for poets in all ages. The last 
endeavour that I can recall to make something out of it was 
a somewhat bejewelled one of Sir Edwin Arnold’s, The 
longest, I should think, is Joshua Sylvester’s intolerably 
tedious series of couplets entitled The Maiden’s Blush. Why 
he conferred that title upon such a poem I don’t know, 
unless he was thinking of what might happen to the less 
robust of his female readers. Those parts of Holy Writ 
which are of purely historical interest have not been freely 
drawn on by English writers. I don’t remember that much 
has been done with the Maccabees, and the chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel, which supplied Racine with a subject for his 
Athalie, have left English writers cold. Jehu drove furiously, 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat made Israel to sin, and Rehoboam 
afflicted his people with scorpions instead of whips; but 
their violence does not seem to fire the poetic imagination as 
does that of Herod, about whom we know very little more. 
But Herod, of course, was fond of the Russian ballet ; which 
brings him closer to us. 


* * * 


John Payne, the poet and translator, died last week at an 
advanced age. He was best known as the head and front 
of the Villon Society, and the translator of Villon’s poems. 
His versions, like his original poems, lacked the one thing 
needful. He was a learned and a fluent poet : he could have 
sat down and written you a villanelle or a chant royal at a 
moment’s notice : but you have only to compare his transla- 
tions from Villon with those by Swinburne to realise their 
inadequacy. On the other hand, if you care to compare 
them with Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s, you see that they have 
points. Payne's name was better known in the ‘nineties 
than now: at one time the kind of bookshop which deals 
in precious modern books was full of his works. As a trans- 
lator he rivalled in enterprise the indefatigable Mr. Arthur S. 
Way. In 1882 he published through the Villon Society a 
translation of The Arabian Nights, and he followed this up 
with the Decameron, Heine’s collected poems, Villon, a 
long series from French poetry of all ages, and the whole 
of Omar Khayydm’s quatrains. His own collected poems 
were published in two volumes in 1902. 

* * + 

Publishers show a good deal of originality in their adver- 
tisements, but never until now have I seen a man’s opinions 
of his own work quoted in an advertisement of it. In an 
American journal Messrs. Harper announce Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s new novel, and give as only supporting quotation : 

“ Perhaps the best, and surely the most pleasing of all my novels,” 
says Gilbert Parker about this splendid romance of modern Canada. 


But, after all, it is an ambiguous phrase. 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Secker. 6s. 
Chapman & Hall. 


The Dark Forest. By Hucu Wa.ro.e. 

Second in the Field, By Tuomas Coss. 
6s. 

The Play-Acting Woman. 
6s. 


Mr. Walpole has written, in The Dark Forest,a very won- 
derful book—a book at once terrible and beautiful. It is the 
only book I have read descriptive of the present war that 
seemed to convey at all the feeling and urgency of war. It is 
so drenched in the pity and terror (or, if you like to put it so, 
the nervous reactions—for they are the same thing) of war : 
it is so directly and vividly the personal experience of some- 
one who has faced the intimate as well as the spectacular 
horrors of what we at home acquiesce in for other people, that 
it alone, in the mass of war-novels, seems real and worthy. 
It reminds me to a certain extent of that most marvellous of 
all passages in the literature of war, Tolstoi’s description of 
the battle of Borodino in War and Peace. I do not mean, of 
course, that it has the same effect of size, the same effect of 
typifying life by transcending it. That quality belongs only 
to the few overpowering geniuses of the world: to Shake- 
speare and Cervantes, at moments to Wordsworth and Byron 
and Shelley and Tolstoi: perhaps to something between half 
a dozen and a dozen more of all the writers we know of. 
Nobody who has read War and Peace will need a closer defini- 
tion of that gigantic quality—which, if the rulers of men had 
had the wit to understand it, would long ago have meant the 
end of war. Though I cannot pretend that The Dark Forest 
is on a similar scale, I can and do say that it comes next to 
War and Peace in the hierarchy of war-literature. We do not 
sufficiently realise how little good war-literature there is. 
The tendency of writers, even the greatest, has been to 
romanticise on this subject—to make an affair of flags and 
trumpets out of what is really an affair of torn entrails and 
slimy bandages and madness. There is no combat in Homer 
that will bear comparison for one moment, as poetry, with 
the parting of Hector and Andromache or the meeting of 
Priam and Achilles. The fighting in Virgil is beneath con- 
tempt, and the weakest part of Paradise Lost is the battle in 
Heaven. There are many battle-scenes in Shakespeare, and 
none of them, save those in which the battle element is 
negligible, are worthy of him. Novelists have found the 
same difficulty as have poets, and it is therefore into an 
almost empty field that Mr. Walpole has brought his 
unusual powers of tenderness, poignancy and intellectual 
honesty. He has tackled the most tremendous event in 
history in the only way in which it can be tackled without 
effrontery : it is to him not the theme for a book, but an 
experience penetrating terribly into the individual soul. In 
the light of it he judges good and bad, strength and weak- 
ness : and finds—without one trace of sentimentality ; with, 
indeed, an ugly ruthlessness of realism—the race not always 
to the swift and the battle not always to the strong. 

The time of the story is last summer: the scene, the 
Russian front; the setting, the Russian retreat through 
lack of ammunition. The central idea is mystical, poetical, 
spiritual : it is concerned with the triumph of the soul over 
fear and death: I cannot attempt to convey it at all. The 
characters are grouped together in a Red-Cross unit : Andrey 
Vassilievitch, fussy and self-conscious; Nikitin and Sem- 
yonov, two contrasted types of power and efficiency ; Marie 
Ivanovna, the young, the beautiful, the hard, the tender, the 
inquisitively adventurous ; and, lastly, the two Englishmen, 
Durward who tells the story, and Trenchard who is in a way 
the “ hero ’’ of it. Trenchard is one of those awkward self- 


By Guy FLemine. Longman. 


depreciatory men who are always doing things wrong and 


minding about it: he captures the young ardour of Marie 
Ivanovna, but only momentarily, spuriously, because he is 
“* different ’ and “ romantic ’—as soon as she comes under 
the spell of Semyonov, his brutal, sensual self-sufficiency tells 
too strongly against the contrast of Trenchard’s hesitations, 
She is killed : and to each of the rivals comes the conviction 
that the one of them who meets death first will have her in 
the next world. Between Nikitin and Andrey Vassilievitch 
there is a roughly parallel relationship ; they also have both 
loved one woman. Put thus crudely, the idea sounds crude. 
It is, however, so sincere, so unsentimental; it is so haunt- 
ingly and movingly treated ; the background of vivid sky 
and dark forest, of petty vexation and personal dubiety, of 
all the filthy mess and horror of war, is so complete, that the 
whole has perfect unity and truth. The writing is beautiful. 
To my mind the most memorable thing is the contrast be- 
tween Nikitin and Semyonov, the one so gentle, the other so 
much the opposite, yet both so amazingly competent, ade- 
quate, overpowering. Plenty of writers fell us that their 
characters are like that—but to make us feel it ! 

I cannot disentangle for quotation anything of the personal 
relationships : I give a picture, one of many : 

The monotony of the place emphasised its vastness. It was not, 
I suppose, a great forest, but to-day it seemed as though we were 
winding further and further, through labyrinth after labyrinth of 
clouding obscurity, winding towards some destination from which we 
could never again escape. ‘“‘ Pum pum-pum,”’ whispered the cannon ; 
** Whirr—whirr—whirr,” the shadowy trembling background echoed. 
Then with a sudden lifting of the curtain Vulatch was revealed to us. 
Ruined towns and villages were, by this time, no new sight to me, 
but this place was different from anything that I had ever seen before. 
From the bend of the little hill we looked down upon it and the sight 
of it made me shudder. It was the deadest place, the deadesi place 
in the world—all white under the sun it lay there like the bleached 
bones of some animal picked clean long ago by the birds. 

Not a sound came from it, not a movement could be discerned in it. 
I could see, standing out straight from the heart of it, what must have 
been once a fine church. It had four green turrets perched like little 
green bubbles on white towers ; three of these were still there, and 
between them stood the white husk of the place ; from where we 
watched we could see little fires of blue light sparkling like jewels 
between the holes. Over it all was a strange metallic glitter as though 
we were seeing through glass, glass shaded very faintly green. Under 
this green shadow, which seemed very gently to strain the air, the town 
was indeed like a lost city beneath the sea. Catching our breaths we 
plunged down into the fantastic depths. . . 


Mr. Cobb has written a thoroughly commonplace book in a 
thoroughly commonplace manner, and yet contrived to make 
it readable. The plot is reasonably ingenious, the characters 
quite possible and human: everything is rather on the sur- 
face, in spite of the fact that one serious bit of psychology— 
the lapse of a “* straight ’’ nature into deceitful ways—is com- 
petently handled. Some people have some misunderstand- 
ings which more or less arrange themselves: they are 
modern, usual, pleasant people—and that is really all there 
is to it. 

The Play-Acting Woman has for its heroine a charming 
actress, and for its hero a Scots lad who worships her and 
rises via Glasgow and Oxford to success in life, and whom 
she comes to love—but refuges for his own sake. It has local 
colour, Scots gossip, “ characters ” (in the technical sense), 
and so forth: and the heroine has a death-bed scene at the 
end. In other words, the book belongs to a sentimental type 
which had a great vogue some years ago: it is a little like 
When a Man’s Single—without the Barrie genius. On page 
26 the boy saves the actress from a runaway pony: and on 
page 108 a “rough diamond ” saves a boy from drowning. 
There is a certain old-fashioned archness in such sentences as : 
“It is the author’s privilege to listen at keyholes, and those 
that overhear hear most,” nor is the element of platitude 
wanting in such remarks as: “it is giving up that is the 
means to happiness, although most people think that it is 
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getting that is a gain.” But there is genuine humour to be 
found in the book too, and sympathetic delineation of 
character. In these days of extravagant modernity there is 
room{for an occasional return to the simply sentimental. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE NEMESIS OF DEMOCRACY 


Political Parties. By Ropert Micne.s. Translated from 
the Italian by Eprn and Crepar Pau... Jarrold. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This book, despite a certain heaviness of style which 
reflects a rather laborious unimaginativeness in its author, 
is of very great interest. It is a minute analysis of the 
working and development of political parties, and, in 
particular, of the socialist or social-democratic parties. 
It is at the same time, as the sub-title indicates, a study 
of the oligarchical tendencies of modern democracy. For 
obviously the study of democracy can nowhere be so fruit- 
fully prosecuted as in the domestic government of the 
working-class parties and organisations to which democracy, 
political and social, is both the beginning and the end of 
existence. The democrat can, therefore, hardly complain 
if anyone proposes, as Professor Michels does, to judge the 
possibilities and tendencies of democracy from what has 
actually happened within the German Social-Democratic 
Party, or the Trade Union or Co-operative Movements, 

Professor Michels, with his psychological microscope and 
his analytic scalpel, pursues democracy through the laby- 
rinths of that German Socialist Party, the might of whose 
numbers and the perfection of whose organisation are only 
equalled by the smallness of its political effect. There is 
no fact regarding Socialism and Socialists in the world of 
practical politics which is too trivial for him to note, or 
from which he neglects to draw an inference. Even the 
tendency of socialist agitators to succumb to mental disorder 
and die in lunatic asylums (!) is a subject for comment and 
inference, while elsewhere he notes that “the domestic 
relationships of the great majority of the socialist leaders 
(nomina sunt odiosa) are extremely unhappy.” But though 
he overloads his work with such minutize, Professor Michels 
does emerge at the end of it with a very definite and impor- 
tant conclusion. His conclusion is an epitaph on the grave 
of Democracy, for he argues that every Democracy must 
inevitably become an Oligarchy. For take the case of a 
political party the main plank in whose platform is to 
establish Social-Democracy in an aristocratic or autocratic 
state. It naturally organises itself democratically, but, if 
it is to be efficient as a party, that organisation must have 
a centre composed of representatives, an executive, or 
leaders in whose hands is concentrated the power to act and 
to strike. But now two tendencies invariably manifest 
themselves. First there grows up a vested interest in 
leadership. This is due partly to the human nature of 
leaders and executives who have the possessive instinct as 
strongly as other human beings, and partly to that indiffer- 
ence of democracies to their own affairs which is the hope 
of the reactionary and the despair of the reformer. And this 
tendency is reinforced by a second which is more subtly 
anti-democratic. The organisation instead of remaining 
& means to democracy becomes an end in itself. The 
Party becomes merely a vast machine, and the object 
of its working becomes merely that the machine should 
continue to work. And so finally what began as a Democracy 
stands nakedly revealed as an Oligarchy firmly founded upon 
vested interests. 

Professor Michels is of opinion that this must be the 
fate of democracies until the end of time, and that history 
will be but the breaking of an unending series of democratic 





waves upon the shoals of oligarchy. ‘‘ When democracies 
have gained a certain stage of development, they undergo 
a gradual transformation, adopting the aristocratic spirit, 
and in many cases also the aristocratic forms, against which 
at the outset they struggled so fiercely. Now new accusers 
arise to denounce the traitors; after an era of glorious 
combats and of inglorious power, they end by fusing with 
the old dominant class; whereupon once more they are 
in their turn attacked by fresh opponents who appeal to 
the name of democracy. It is probable that this cruel game 
will continue without end.”’ Much, of course, can be said 
in support of this depressing judgment, and Professor 
Michels says it, but nevertheless the judgment seems pre- 
mature. He not unnaturally devotes a very large part of 
his book to the German political Socialist party. His 
description of the working of that party and his analysis of 
its tendencies are extremely interesting, but his occupation 
with the German democracy has spread a too predomi- 
nantly German hue over his vision of democracy in general. 
The German is a curious political animal with a passion for 
subordinating itself to its organisation, and with a genius 
for being led. These qualities make his democracy pecu- 
liarly liable to those two tendencies which disintegrate 
democracies into oligarchies. And while it may be admitted 
that the same tendencies have so far manifested themselves 
in every democratic party and organisation, in many they 
are not nearly so strong or so debilitating as they have 
been in Germany. 

But quite apart from this, there are certain obvious con- 
siderations which may perhaps be permitted to temper the 
dismay which the Professor’s thesis is calculated to arouse 
in the democratic breast. For, after all, what he proves, if 
he proves anything, is not that democracy itself must fail, 
but that certain very prevalent forms of democratic 
machinery cannot permanently achieve the idealistic pur- 
poses of their designers; in other words, that the human 
race, which has only been studying the great practical 
problem of democracy for about 100 years, has not yet 
solved it. Moreover, what is test of failure? Does the 
existence of a “rebel” movement within a democratic 
organisation necessarily imply a condemnation even of 
existing democratic machinery? If such a movement fails 
to pull down the “ oligarchy,’ may it not have failed because 
the “ oligarchy ’’ does in fact embody the will and temper 
of the mass of the electorate? If, on the other hand, it 
succeeds, is not democracy vindicated? If the actual 
outcome of the depressing series of recurring phenomena 
which Professor Michels describes is that the will of the 
people does in the long run prevail, why should anyone but 
the doctrinaire grumble ? The real and abiding purpose ef 
democracy is to secure the ordering of the lives of the people 
in accordance with the will of the people, and it may be 
that the phenomena referred to, damaging as they may seem 
to the credit of certain political formule, are to be regarded as 
normal and even healthy incidents in the process of achieving 
that purpose. For our part, however, we are not prepared 
to admit even that much. To pass a final judgment upon 
any democratic institution on the strength of experience 
of its working in a society that is still based from top to 
bottom on social and economic inequality seems to us a 
quite indefensible proceeding. 


THE LIGHTER MUSE 
Some Verse. By F.S. Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 


A good deal of skilful and amusing light verse appears in 
contemporary papers. At no time, probably, have there 
been more people capable of turning out dexterous comic 
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poems: and the devices of unexpected colloquialism, 
unexpected quotation, and “ smart ” rhyme, of mock-heroic 
declamation and anti-climactic bathos are cleverly em- 
ployed by scores of writers. But light verse which is really 
thoroughly composed is uncommon. One seldom comes 
across works of the kind upon which their authors, men of 
culture and subtlety, have lingered with a devotion like 
that which marks the serious poet : our comic verse, sure of 
an easy effect, seldom carries all the guns it can. The 
best of “* F.S.’s ” poems therefore (we suppose that we must 
not remove this veil of pseudo-anonymity, transparent as 
glass though it be) are extraordinarily refreshing; for the 
writer has not been content with the clever improvisations 
_ that carry one through a single reading but has expended a 

care upon their details that makes them a continually fresh 
delight. The turn of his mind is indicated by the fact that 
he has attempted—a sufficiently rare thing—narrative 
macaronics and—a thing still rarer—has succeeded. The 
specialist classical scholar might have preferred the 
Bankolidaid had the Latin quotations been more recherché ; 
but to the general reader the very familiarity of the words 
and tags will make it all the better. What could be happier 
than the “ donah ” in 


Jam Whitmonday adest ; ex Newington Causeway the costers 
Erumpunt multi celebrare their annual beano ; 
Quisque suum billycock habuere, et donah ferentes. 


Or the absurd outburst of “‘ O fons Brent Reservoir ” (which 
the costers reach when “‘ petunt Welsh Harp prope Hendon), 
or the terseness of “‘ tempora jam mutantur, et hats’ ? And 
.even the final “Sic transit gloria Monday,” though more 
obvious, could not be improved upon in the place where it 
comes. Of single lines we incline, perhaps, most affec- 
tionately towards : 


** Garn ” ait illa rubens, et ‘‘ Garn ” reboatur ab Echo. 


This poem, as the old lady said of Hamlet, is full of quota- 
tions ; so is the poem on the bicycle, Velocipedia Britannica. 
The art is most carefully concealed; the quotations are 
always ridiculously unexpected, yet quite pertinent. After 
a discussion of rural roads and the endorsement of motor- 
licences you turn the page and are suddenly plunged into 
“Wherefore all ye that list to hear our noble England’s 
praise” and the elaboration of bicycling delights leads to 
the quiet blasphemy of : 


The beauty born of whirring wheels 
Has passed into my face. 


But it all, as we have said, wears an unforced air, and this 
is also noticeable when “‘ F.S.’’ indulges—he is far too sensi- 
ble to rely upon unusual rhyme to any great extent—an 
elaborate rhyme. There is no sense that he is writing 
the stanza in order to make the rhyme when his argument 
leads him to: 
No, says the true philosopher : 
That is exactly what Lord Byron meant, 


When he remarked that character 
Depended largely on environment. 


But what he can do when he cares to labour his rhymes 
is shown in the terribly close burlesque of Browning’s 
A Grammarian’s Wedding. It is a first-class parody. So 
also is an imaginary dialogue between Thomas Moore and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Minstrel Boy being drunk and boastful 
about his continued sales. Mr. Yeats talks about his dim 
forests, seas, and strands; ‘“ Thomas Little, Esq.” re- 
taliates with bacchanalian burlesques of the best known of 
the “Irish Melodies.” In the end Mr. Yeats in despair 
gives up the unequal warfare and goes out with : 


—— 


I will arise and go now, and go to Charing Cross 

py And a small cabman hire there, of grey and mottled face : 

Twelve brown pence will I give him, and one for the poor old hoss 
And drive alone to a fly-blown place. F 


Innisfree, beautiful as it is, is one of those poems which 
simply ask for this kind of treatment. We remember 
Harry Graham’s effort : 


I will arise and go now, and go to Inverness, 
And a small villa rent there of lath and plaster built, 
Nine bedrooms will I have there and don my native dress, 
And walk about in a d loud kilt. 





Close parody of this kind is seldom as good as this: but an 
accomplished parodist may sometimes get a very comic 
effect by this method, as “ F.S.”" does when he turns en to 
“* Sumer is i-cumen in” and produces : 


Legges trembel after bath, 
And fyngrés turneth blu, 
Wisker freeseth, nose sneeseth— 
Meri syng tish—a— 
—tish—t— 
—tish—ai— 
Well singest thou tish—u ; 
Ne stop thou never nu! 


Everywhere the personality of the writer gets into the 
verse—an unusual thing with comic poetry—and there is no 
sense of abrupt transition when at the end of the book we 
come across a few serious poems, including one about Pan 
which is as charming as anything about Pan can be at this 
time of day, and some unambitious but moving reflections 
on the war. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


My Slav Friends. By Rornay Reynotps. Mills & Beon. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Poland: A Study in National Idealism. By Monica M. 


GARDNER. Burns & Oates. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. By Srepuen 
GraHAM. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Petrograd, Past and Present. By W. Barnes Sreveni. 
Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

When we read books in which English authors attempt 
to describe foreign lands to their own countrymen we almost 
invariably find that the writer begins in the past, works his 
way to the present, describes the constitution, and only 
towards the end of his task allows his personal impressions 
to get the better of him. This rule does not apply to books 
about Russia; their courses divagate early and often, 
meandering as the authors’ fancies suggest, and winding 
somewhere safe to sea. Mr. Stephen Graham, ostensibly 
writing a book about Russia, wanders off to Abyssinia or 
thereabouts, and is moved to compose a chapter on Laby- 
rinths, a thoroughly digressive subject, in which he com- 
pletely loses himself. Mr. Rothay Reynolds skips wildly 
about from one century to another, from a Slav Friend to 
an ancient controversy, thence to the Petrograd of a few 
years ago, to Poland, and so home. Mr. Barnes Steveni 
refuses to stop in the city he is describing, and regards every 
interesting personality and event which comes his way as @ 
valid excuse for discursiveness. This rambling quality in 
these three cases does not result from the struggles of the 
authors to put together their nth book about Russia, but 
from the fact that they are thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. Russia has got into their blood ; they want to talk 
about the country as Russians themselves talk when the 
samovar is on the table, the supply of sweets and cigarettes 
is unlimited, and the night is young. 
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These strayings, then, may be entirely natural. In My 

Slav Friends it is interesting to note how Mr. Reynolds, 

ing from Russia to Poland, suddenly pulls himself 
together and is no longer desultory. Poland is not Russia. 
Poland, to a sensitive Roman Catholic, is holy ground. 
During the last hundred years the Poles have been passing 
through a process similar to that through which the Jews 
went after the downfall of Jerusalem. Their nationality and 
their religion have become inextricably fused together. The 
Virgin has become the Queen of Poland, and is so ad- 
dressed. The intensity of the heat which made this fusing 
possible is almost beyond description. Beside the idealised 
figure of Poland, her sister, Kathleen ni Houlihan, seems 
a very poor ould woman indeed. The prose paraphrases 
made by Miss Gardner, and contained in her Poland, give 
us a glimpse of a literature conceived in the extremity of 
passion. Of the five poets to whom we are introduced, four 
spent the greater part of their life in exile. The other, 
Kornel Ujejski, lived through an episode even more painful 
than conquest by the foreigner : it was the massacre of Pole 
by Pole in 1846, when the Galician peasantry rose against 
their Polish landlords. In exile, and continually haunted 
by the memories of cruelly frustrated attempts to gain 
independence, the poets of Poland gave birth to “ Mes- 
sianism,” a national mysticism, based on the idea that 
their country was to rise from the grave and become the 
spiritual leader of mankind. The contrast between the 
real and the ideal Polands is painful, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Rothay Reynolds for showing us that it is not complete, 
that among his Polish friends something of the spirit which 
animated the poets still exists, uncontaminated, apparently, 
by the odour of passing political red herrings. 

Messrs, Steveni and Reynolds unite in a protest against the 
fashionable misrepresentation of Russian affairs : the one 
speaks of “‘ rosy pictures,” the other “ of the pink light,” in 
which we see these things. Mr. Reynolds, by a parody pur- 
porting to be a Ryssian journalist’s description of one of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s arrests, also protests very effectively 
indeed against the ante-war view of Russia as a place 
inhabited solely by Nihilists, policemen and Grand Dukes. 
The “ pink light ” parody is the better, however. Here is 
a bit of a description of England from the pen of Stepan 
Grakhamov, the super-tramp of Smolensk : 

In England the shops are closed on Sundays. The English do not 

wish to buy and sell on Sunday ; they wish to pray. On the windows 
of their churches are painted figures of the saints. The English like 
to feel that they are surrounded by the saints when they are in church. 
And I cannot help feeling that it is the saints that glow in the windows 
of the English churches that have made England the land of self- 
sacrifice. 
This passage very nearly extinguishes Mr. Graham’s pink 
light. When Mr. Reynolds points out that Russians them- 
selves cannot agree whether or not they are a religious people, 
and that Kostomarov, one of Russia’s greatest historians, 
thinks that, on the whole, they are not, the pink light goes 
out altogether. In point of fact, it is as yet too early to 
decide whether the Russian is any more truly religious than 
anybody else. We must wait until the moujik is less 
illiterate, until his religion has stood the test of his having 
been able to read the papers and go to the cinema for a 
generation or two. Until then The Way of Martha and its 
kind generally will be remarkable mainly as instances 
of auto-suggestion. A very slightly increased sense of 
humour would have saved Mr. Graham from a multitude 
of blunders. 

While Mr. Graham confines himself to ideas, Mr. Steveni 
with equal strictness keeps to people and places. The result 
1s utter dissimilarity. We know that in Mr. Steveni’s Petro- 
grad, many-sided as it is, Mr. Graham would be intensely 





unhappy, and that Mr. Steveni would go far to keep out of 
the way of Martha, and farther still to avoid the way of 
Mary. According to one writer, the greatest thing in Russia 
is religion, according to the other, it is gossip, and both can 
make out a case. All that we demand is that writers on 
Russia should refrain from trying to express their opinions 
in one short sentence. The old-fashioned geography books 
used to have a heading, “‘ Character of Inhabitants,” under 
every country, and we used to learn that Frenchmen were 
witty and that Spaniards were romantic, before we passed on 
to the lengths of their rivers and the names of their principal 
towns. We should hardly dare to sum up a family in this 
manner nowadays, let alone a country with a population 
twice as great as that of the United Kingdom and France 
put together. Let us by all means have gossip and dis- 
cursiveness, from the more sides the better, but not the 
persistent allegation that Russia and religion are all but 
synonymous. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ivory, Apes and Peacocks. By James Hunexer. Werner Lauric. 
6s. net. 


How terrible it must be to know everything! After reading Mr. 
James Huneker’s new volume of essays one feels for a time as though 
one would never again want to hear or mention the name of an author, 
painter or musician. It is only a few months since we read his New 
Cosmopolis, an account of how he ate and drank his way through two 
continents crackling out an incessant feu-de-joie of celebrated names 
the whole way. There may be limits to his information ; possibly he 
is not so well equipped with facts about classical, Elizabethan and 
Georgian literature as he is with more modern facts, though one can 
only guess that this may be so. To the world of modern art he is a 
perambulating dictionary. Not the minutest movement in any of the 
seven arts and five continents has escaped his eyes. No sooner has a 
gang of young artists got together in a Munich café and given itself a 
name than Mr. Huneker is hot-foot on its trail ; and in a few minutes 
he has dished up its characteristics for New York. He is quite promis- 
cuous. This new volume contains essays on Conrad, Whitman, 
Laforgue, “ Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, and the younger choir of Russian 
writers,” Schoenberg, Wedekind, Vermeer, Strauss, Max Liebermann, 
Moussorgsky, various German dramatists, “*‘ Kubin, Munch and Gauguin: 
Masters of Hallucination,” Lafcadio Hearn, the Futurists, Zola, Mau- 
passant and Puvis de Chavannes. And a catalogue of names far, far 
longer than that and far more diverse is introduced incidentally into 
each essay. Here and there (as when he puffs Vermeer, who cannot 
be puffed too much) Mr. Huneker betrays traces of genuine enthusiasm ; 
but as a rule he is simply pouring forth pemmicanised judgments which 
are unrelated to any core of doctrine and invariably obvious. His 
firework style is the most exhausting that we know, and his intimate 
touch could vulgarise Plato himself. 


Chaucer and His Poetry. By Georce Wyman Kirrrepoe, Professor 
of English in Harvard University. Harvard University Press. 
London : Humphrey Milford. 5s. 6d. net. 


Professor Kittredge’s book is not the happiest possible example of 
American criticism. Excellent work has been done in America on 
Chaucer and the Chaucerian period, but the present set of lectures is 
too popular to be of much value to the scholar, without having in any 
startling degree that distinction of individual point of view which is 
the justification of popular lectures at their best. It is pleasant, 
readable, occasionally illuminating with a mild illumination; but it 
is no more than that. The general sketch of the intellectual and social 
activities displayed by the fourteenth century is good. We appreciate 
the assurance “‘ that Chaucer was no untaught phenomenon ” without 
becoming better-taught phenomena ourselves in consequence of it. 
The defence of medieval authors generally against the charge of being 
indiscriminately digressive is apt and pointed, but there is small value 
in sweeping statements so highly disputable as this: ‘* Next to Shak- 
spere, Chaucer is the greatest delineator of character in our literature.” 
Much in the analysis of plot and character—especially as regards 
Troilus and Criseyde and the way their doom is mixed up with the 
doom of Troy—is well worth reading: Professor Kittredge brings an 
admirably open mind to his subject: there is nothing pedantic or 
dry-as-dust about him: he has studied the views of other critics 
without losing the power to form his own views straight from the text 
before him. In short, he treats Chaucer as a living and delightful 
problem. But we can justify our strictures of his form by a single 
quotation. At the end of one lecture come these words: “I am glad 
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the House of Fame is unfinished, for this gives me a chance to guess 
st the story that should conclude it. I have a very pretty theory, 
which, however, I shall not disclose, for I do not quite believe in it 
myself. Besides, I like to imitate Chaucer by stopping abruptly— 
checked, as perhaps he was, by the striking of the clock.” No doubt 
the audience was gratified : but why reprint that sort of thing ? 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH not very much business seems to be 
A passing in the Stock Exchange, a steady investment 


business is being carried on all the time. There 
are indications of the next War Loan coming along fairly 
soon, and people are talking of the possibility of its being 
either free of income tax altogether, or a condition being 
attached to it that income tax above a certain percentage 
will not be deducted. This last suggestion seems foolish, 
but a good deal can be said in favour of making the Loan 
entirely free of income tax. Some financial purists object 
to such preference being given to one particular loan, but it 
would undoubtedly make it much more popular abroad and 
with small holders, and a 44 per cent. Loan free of tax could 
probably be placed at par. As holders of the 4} per cent. 
Loan would immediately exercise their right of converting 
into the new Loan, this would, however, be equivalent to 
making the whole of the existing 44 per cent. War Loan free 
of tax. So far as the wealthier sections of the community 
are concerned, there is not so much in this “ free of tax ” 
business on a Government Loan as appears at first sight, 
for it would ultimately be collected from them in the shape 
of tax on income. Shipping shares are inclined to be a little 
weaker owing to the outcry against freights, but the extra- 
ordinary profits revealed by the reports which are now 
appearing are preventing sales by holders. The Redcroft 
Steam Navigation Company, whose shares have been fre- 
quently mentioned in these notes, has issued its report 
for the year ended January 31st last, and on a paid-up 
capital of £100,000 shows profits of £117,953. A dividend 
of 10 per cent. is declared for the half year, making 20 per 
cent. for the year, free of income tax. £35,000 is placed 
to the reserve, which now stands at £70,000, and £55,000 
is set aside as provision for income tax and excess profits 
tax. These shares were first mentioned in these notes on 
October 2nd, when the price was 27s. 6d. The price is now 
88s., at which the shares are certainly not over-valued, for if 
the Company’s four vessels were sold at current prices, it 
could return at least £4 per share to shareholders. Rubber 
shares continue active, and are likely to do so for some time 
to come; for although the War Loan, when it comes, will 
monopolise attention, there is a tendency for people to go in 
for promising semi-speculative investments at the same 
time, in order to bring up the average return on their invested 
capital and to have the prospect of capital appreciation. 

* * * 


The Bradford Dyers’ Association is another Company 
which has not been exactly ruined by the war, for its accounts 
issued last week represent the high-water mark in its history, 
with a record dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
7 per cent. having been the highest paid thus far. For a 
concern with an issued debenture and share capital of over 
five millions, the information afforded by the balance-sheet 
must be pretty near a record in scantiness. Practically the 
whole of the assets are lumped together in one item of 
£5,237,197, and as this large figure includes patent rights, 
trade marks and goodwill, it is impossible to ascertain to 
what extent the Preference and Ordinary shares are covered 
by real assets. The Report says not a word as to the condi- 
tion and outlook of the industry, but this will probably be 
made good at the annual meeting, which is to be held on Mon- 
day next. The profits for the year are given as £568,623, as 
compared with £387,923 last year and £430,082 in 1913, 
but the profit is greater than appears, for on this occasion it 
is stated only “after providing an estimated amount in 
respect of income tax, excess profits duty and other con- 
tingencies.” The last term might, of course, cover anything. 


This Company, which in 1898 took over a number of concerns 
does not manufacture dyes, but does the dyeing itself, Its 
swollen profits last year are no doubt due to the great 
activity in the woollen industry that has been brought about 
by the war, and presumably to the fact that it has been able 
to put up its prices to an extent more than sufficient to cover 
the enormously increased cost of dyes. The Company must 
have a large board room, for it has no fewer than 36 direc- 
tors, more than the greatest railway company in the world, 
In spite of this fact, however, the Company seems to be 
quite efficiently managed, and pursues, I believe, a compara- 
tively enlightened policy towards its employés. At present 
prices, its 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares yield 
5} per cent., and its Ordinary shares 8} per cent., but a 
10 per cent. dividend cannot be counted upon indefinitely, 
and at their present price the Ordinary shares seem rather 
speculative. 
3 + * 
It is somewhat surprising to learn that in America there 
is in operation an extensive campaign for the promotion of 
economy and savings. This has not, however, been in- 
augurated by the Government, but by the American Bankers’ 
Association in co-operation with the business community, 
school authorities and the public generally. An enormous 
volume of leaflets, circulars of instruction and forms has been 
issued, and the campaign is now being carried on most 
vigorously. In December next will be celebrated the 100th 
Anniversary of the founding of the first Savings Bank 
in the United States, and it is intended in connection there- 
with to make known the results of the present campaign. 
It will be interesting to see if the United States are more 
successful in bringing about a general scheme of retrenchment 
and savings during its present unexampled period of real 
prosperity than we are during our spell of fictitious pros- 
perity. Unlike the belligerents, America will not be bur- 
dened with a huge war debt, and it is impossible to close one’s 
eyes to the formidable nature of the competition that will 
confront Europe in oversea markets after the war ; although 
if the exchanges are against European countries and in favour 
of the United States, they will exercise a restrictive effect 
upon exports from the latter country, and will stimulate 
exports from the ex-belligerents. 
* * * 


The Canadian budget has startled financial circles con- 
nected with the Dominion, on account of the new taxation it 
embodies. The Canadian federal debt has increased during 
the year from $449,000,000 to $580,000,000, on which annual 
interest charges amount to $36,000,000. Of this $20,000,000 
is in respect of war borrowing and $2,000,000 for war 
pensions ; if Canada is going to emulate the United States 
in its war pensions, in the sense that two out of three men 
are “ Colonels,” with a war pension, holders of Canadian 
stocks may well grow nervous. The excess profits tax 
proposed by the Finance Minister is drastic, for industrial 
companies will have to hand over to the Government one- 
quarter of all net profits over 7 per cent. On the other hand, 
agriculturists and manufacturers are doing well out of the 
war. 

* * * 

The payment of 1} per cent. on the Preference and } per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares of the Manchester Ship Canal 
marks a turning point in the history of that municipal 
undertaking. These are the first distributions that have 
been made on these shares, apart from payments out of 
capital during construction, and, in addition, the City of 
Manchester receives the full 3} per cent. on its holding of 
£1,061,230 pre-Preference shares. This is a case in which, 
measured solely by the return on capital, municipal enter- 
prise has not been very remunerative, but it has turn 
Manchester into the third greatest port of the United King- 
dom, and the fact that it has not hitherto proved remunera- 
tive is owing to its competition having made the railway 
companies cut down their rates until they were unprofitable 


to all parties ; but Manchester traders have benefited. 
Emit Davies. 
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HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 


plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 
(1/- each.) 

* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—** Co-operative Production” and 
“Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 








A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 
(Fabian Tract No. 5) JS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold since the first issue, 
shows in full, up-to-date detail the distribution of the National Income 
and its results, 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE, 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 








WAGE -EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 
Wholly Support Others 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women's Group. 
Te be obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 
Price 1s.; post free 1s. 2d. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 

is now published ining a review of the work and aims of the School ; 

also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this il!us- 
trated brochure may be obtained from the Hgapmaster, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 














BOOKS FOR SALE. 
GECONDHAND BOOKS.—H. G. Wells, Select Conversations 
with an Uncle (ist edit. 1895) £1. H.G. Wells, The Future in America (Ist edit., 
1906), old library copy, a few plates loose, 3/-. Phil May, Guttersnipes (Leadenhal! 
Press, 1896), fifty pen-and-ink sketches, rebound with a later Punch cartoon, 7/6 
Box 783, Taz New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 


OOKS.—Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, Ist edit. (1716), 

orig. calf; half-title page defective, but a good copy. Shelley, Queen Mab, 

ist published edit. (W. Clarke, 1821), slightly stained, but whole. William Lilly, 

A Collection of Ancient and Modern Prophesies (1645), short but unusually clean 

copy in cloth covers. WHAT OFFERS for any of above?—Box 781, Tuz New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway W.C. 











Th NEW STATESMAN & #e SHORTAGE of PAPER 





early date to limit the numbers printed each week to copies 


O=: to the limitation of the paper supply it will be necessary at an 


actually ordered. 


This means that copies will seldom be obtainable from the bookstall unless a 
definite order has been given. All occasional readers should therefore 


place an order with their newsagent at once. 


At this moment the necessity for limiting trade supplies is particularly 
unfortunate. Our sales are growing week by week, and casual bookstall sales 
are finding us new readers in unexpected quarters. 


Political prejudice has been largely eliminated, and the independence of 
THE NEW STATESMAN has become a valuable asset. Given the 
right publicity, the circulation can be largely increased. The best 
publicity a paper can secure is persistent recommendation 


by its friends. 



















Please deliver 
THE NEW 
STATESMAN every 
week till countermanded, 





The Publisher would be glad to receive an intimation from occasional 
readers that a definite order has now been placed with the newsagent, or 

a remittance of 7/6 with instructions to post the paper regularly for 
three months. He would also like to have the names of possible 
new subscribers, to whom specimen copies would be sent, and 
the name of any Library, Club, or Institute that does not take 
The New Statesman. 
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10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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VICTORIA 
LEAGUE 


Patrons : 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





KING GEORGE & QUEEN MARY 


VICTORIA LEAGUE CLUB 


FOR MEN OF THE OVERSEAS FORCES. 


Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S.W. 
Bedroom Annexe: 1-5 Mason’s Yard, Duke Street, St. James’s. 


wo 
Chairman of Committee : Lt.-Col. Sir James Dunlop Smith, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. 
“~~? 
Bedrooms 8d. to 2/- a night. Meals at Cost Prices. 


Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and South African 
Newspapers. Billiards and other Games. Writing 
Tables. Information Bureau. 


No Entrance FEE or SunscriPTion. 
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HIS Club has been given by Members of the Victoria League in Great 
Britain, and of the Ladies’ Empire Club, to men from Overseas who are 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces. They have offered it in grateful recognition 
of the splendid help already given by Dominion soldiers in Flanders and at the 


Mother Country in her hour of need. 


Since the Club was opened on June 3rd, 1915, over fifteen thousand meals have 


been served. 


To meet the pressing need for further sleeping accommodation for Overseas soldiers in 
London, the Club premises have recently been extended. The Committee appeal for 
help in meeting the expenditure thus involved to all who sympathise with such efforts to 


give of England’s best to her gallant sons from Overseas. 





CoNTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE Hon. TREASURER, VICTORIA 


Leacuz, 2 Mitisanx House, Westminster, S.W. 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surrm & Son (The Arden Press), Stamford Street, London, S.E.; Published by the Statesman Pustisninc Co.,. Lrp., 10 Great Queen 


Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Beokstalls throughout the world. 


It is intended also to serve as some expression of the deep feeling 
which has been called forth at home by the large generosity of the British people 
Overseas—of every class and race—in town, hamlet, and native village—to the 











